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MEMORY IN THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


Durine the past year there has been considerable discussion 
concerning the place of memory in the education of the deaf, 
but the subject is one that will bear far more attention than it 
has yet received before definite or profitable conclusions can 
be reached. It is somewhat surprising that the methods of 
teaching classical and foreign languages, with which the lit- 
erature of pedagogy abounds, should have received, compara- 
tively, so little attention from teachers of the deaf, for the 
methods employed in teaching these languages are rich in 
suggestion to all who are trying to impart to the deaf a knowl- 
edge of English speech. It is important, in treating this ques- 
tion of memory, to remember the feeling which it is likely to 
excite, and to admit the justice of it, for the abuse of this 
power in the old practice of rote-teaching, concert-teaching, 
and memoriter recitations has undoubtedly worked incalcu- 
able mischief in the education of children. These evils have, 
however, been almost if not entirely removed, so far as they 
are the result of instruction, and although they still form to 
some educational writers easy subjects for declamation, the 
theme has grown somewhat threadbare, and does not seem to 
have much pertinency in the special and restrictive work of 
language teaching. 

Much ambiguity and much indefiniteness of thought would 
be avoided if those discussing psychological questions would 
begin with some authorized and accepted definition or de- 
scription of the subject they intend to investigate. What it is 
that constitutes memory is a very interesting question, and 
any one entering upon it would have to deal with matters of a 
highly abstruse and recondite character. The opinions of lead- 


ing psychologists on this question might have some value to 
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the student, but it may fairly be presumed that the authorities 
on this subject are available to all teachers of the deaf, and 
need not be cited here. Kant’s division of memory into its 
mechanical, artificial, and judicial functions (Cyclopedia of 
Education, New York, 1877, Memory), has some advantages, 
but for definiteness, brevity, and clearness, I prefer the pithy 
description of memory by Noah Porter to any that I have been 
able to find. ‘‘ Memory.” he says, “as distinguished from rep- 
resentation, is an act of knowledge.” (Elements of Intellectual 
Science, p. 257.) It is the presence of this element of cogni- 
tion in memory that differentiates it from the mere passive 
state of representation, and gives it the name of the recogniz- 
ing faculty. The power to retain, without any knowledge of 
what is thus retained, is not properly memory. It is true that, 
in popular language, this act is sometimes called memory, but 
it is no more memory than a speech from a phonograph is. 
In making this plea for the use of memory in our schools, it is 
far from my purpose to lend encouragement to any system of 
cramming, or to any practice of making the memory a porta. 
tive faculty, to be freighted with names and dates and geo- 
graphical conundrums, or to any system of cultivating the 
memory to the detriment of other mental processes; nor, on 
the other hand, should it be considered any fault of instruc- 
tion if the work of our pupils happens to reveal bits of mem- 
ory in wholly inappropriate places, for that sort of infelicity it 
is impossible wholly to suppress as long as the deaf have ac- 
cess to books and papers, and as long as the human mind acts 
as we know it does. 

The distinction of memory into spontaneous and intentional, 
by Noah Porter, is one well worth noting, for it illustrates the 
difference between the condition of a hearing child and of a 
deaf child in learning the national language. The infant, 
during the period of developing perceptions, is wholly passive. 
As the sense of hearing begins to assert itself, the muscular 
vibration accompanying it gives the child so much pleasure 
that this purely physical sensation leads it to imitate what it 
sees and hears, without any use of the reflective faculties. 
The words and phrases that a child tries to imitate are those 
he has heard so often that they spring to his lips sponta- 
neously. He laughs and crows at his success, until at last, 
without teacher or teaching, method or system, grammar or 
text-books, he has grown into possession of his mother tongue. 
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To this purely natural, harmonious development, the growth 
of a deaf child forms no analogy. The joy and spontaneity of 
the physical beginning of life have long since passed away 


when his education in language begins. Kicking and rolling 
on the floor of the nursery, catching the sunbeams, cooing and 
attempting wonderful things in speech, are actions correlated 
to the condition of infancy; but the bare imagination of a class 
of fifteen new pupils beginning the study of English after this 
purely natural method is surely enough to take all the poetry 
out of it. If those who talk so incessantly of following nature 
and using the natural method would only remember that this 
is a method of induction—the nearest approximation possible 
to the way hearing children learn language; a method dispens- 
ing with the rules and definitions of grammar, but not neces- 
sarily with principles of orderly procedure, they would cease 
to object to the memorizing of language. It is only by intense 
acts of attention, by faculties constantly active, by unceasing 
efforts to recollect, that a deaf-mute can make any progress 
in language—a process that differs toto clo from the passivi- 
ties of infancy. But here an important truth must be noted. 
This intentional memory—by incessant, ever recurrent, visual 
presentations, by repeating words and phrases over and over 
again until the effort to remember ceases to be necessary, and 
the mind responds to the demands of language without con- 
scious volition—becomes at last so spontaneous as to lose its 
intentional character. This is the condition to which the 
deaf must aspire, and to which we must try to lead them. 
The value of articulation in this particular is unquestionably 
great. The greatest good, however, in my judgment, is not 
the speech, nor the lip-reading, but the mental result which 
comes from a close co-ordination of lips and mind when both 
are working together rationally. But in whatever way a child 
is taught, there must be a continuous presentation of language, 
by spelling, writing, translation, by school-room charts in 
large print, and every-day practice in reading and memorizing 
language. 

It may here be worth recording what the literature of ped- 
agogy has to say on this matter of memory. The question 
with us is not the wisdom of committing to memory lessons in 
our own vernacular, but the wholly different one of the method 
to be pursued in studying a language not our own, and on this 
single question there is a consensus of opinion that leaves no 
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doubt as to the pedagogical answer to the question. From 
Melancthon (1497-1560), who required his pupils to learn 
twelve lines of Horace a day, to Sturm (1507-1589), Come- 
nius (1592-1671), Ratich (1571-1635), Jacotot (1770-1840), and 
the famous Jesuit schools, with Roger Ascham (1515-1568), 
Milton (1608-1674), Locke (1632-1704), and Calderwood, 
Prendergast, Thring, Quick, and Fitch of our own day, there 
is no substantial difference of opinion on the wisdom of mem- 
orizing a new language. 

The singular success of the Jesuit schools in teaching Latin 
must have been due to something in their methods, and the 
secret of it all was undoubtedly this: “That the lessons may 
not be beyond the grasp of an ordinary memory, they are 
made very short, and, being often repeated, cannot easily be 
forgotten.” (German Teachers and Education, Barnard, p. 244.) 
With this memorizing there was constant conversation, and a 
continual exposition of what was thus acquired. 

Sturm, one of the early German reformers in education, was 
one of the first to reject the article, noun, adjective way of 
teaching. He undoubtedly exaggerated the value of classical 
studies, but he never seems to have raised the question of the 
practical value of memorizing Latin at a certain grade of 
school-life. 

Just what the method of Roger Ascham was it is somewhat 
difficult to determine. We know that he was a friend and cor- 
respondent of Sturm, and may fairly infer that their methods 
were the same. The emphasis in the system of Ascham was 
upon double translation. This single exercise in schools where 
signs are used is a discipline so valuable that its real merits 
cannot be too highly esteemed. To stand before a class at 
some appointed hour of the day and act or sign out a bit of 
history, biography, some newspaper event, or a striking story, 
and then require the class to produce it in writing, brings 
into operation all the powers of the mind. Such an exercise 
demands thought, judgment, discrimination in the use of 
words, memory, reason, and logical arrangement. It is true 
that these are exercised in a very elementary way, but that is 
all that can be expected at first. I believe such pieces of com- 
position, corrected, written, and reviewed, have an educational 
power of the highest value. This was the essence of Ascham’s 
method, and of Queen Elizabeth he was able to say that, be- 
sides her perfect reading in Latin, Italian, French, and Span- 
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ish, she read more Greek in a day than a prebendary of the 
church read Latin in a year. At the age of twelve, this mar- 
vellous Elizabeth translated “ Prayer and Meditations” into 
Latin, French, and Italian. He must have been a rare teacher 
who could so teach that Lady Jane Grey, before she was six- 
teen years of age, could bury herself in a copy of Plato’s 
Pheedo, and find so much enjoyment in this Greek reading as 
readily to deny herself the amusements of the royal household. 

Few men have been more severe on stereotyped and mechan- 
ical methods of teaching than John Locke; yet this sturdy 
philosopher, condemning as he does in no measured terms the 
practice of memoriter recitations, when he comes to speak of 
the study of language, has to admit the need of memorizing, 
and says: “For languages, being to be learned by rote, cus- 
tom, and memory, are then spoken in greatest perfection when 
all rules of grammar are utterly forgotten.” (Locke on Edu- 
cation.) The force of this admission can only be measured 
when one remembers the vigor with which he assails the habit 
of learning by rote. 

“ No doubt,” says Calderwood (On Teaching), “ all children 
must commit to memory many things they do not understand. 
Such storing of the memory belongs, less or more, to all 
knowledge.” (Cyclopedia of Education, p. 561.) 

One of the great educators of modern times was Dr. Thring, 
for many years head-master of the Uppingham School in Eng- 
land. There is an interesting article on Dr. Thring and his 
school in the Century (vol. xxxvi, pp. 643-657), but Dr. Thring 
is probably better known by his book on “ School and Educa- 
tion,” in which he discusses a number of educational problems. 
This is what he has to say on the subject of memorizing : 

It must be borne in mind that with the young memory is strong and 
logical perception weak. All teaching should start on this undoubted 
fact. It sounds very fascinating to talk about wnderstanding everything 
and learning everything thoroughly (the italics are his], and all those broad 
phrases which plump down on a difficulty and hide it. But, in practice, 
they are on a par with telling a boy to mind that he does not go into the 
water till he has learned to swim. (Education and School, pp. 213-214. ) 

Parents do not wait till their children understand everything before 
they teach them to talk, and could not if they would, because of the 
parrot-power of the child. (did, p. 215.) 

If Dr. Thring had been endowed with the power of prevision 
he could not have anticipated more accurately some of the 
remarks made during the past year on this question. I can 
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thoroughly understand the feeling of dissatisfaction that 
‘leads one to wish with unutterable longing for a ‘ wider hori- 
zon,” but, until the art of expression is acquired, the attempt 
to develop power by urging our pupils to think, to reason, and 
to originate will end in nothing but disappointment. To write 
consecutively on some original subject, in an artificial language, 
requires mental culture of the highest order. Such an accom- 
plishment comes only after the power of expression has been 
developed by years of practice. We talk about teaching our 
pupils to think, when, as one of our college presidents has 
said, we might as well talk of teaching them to digest. Care 
in providing material that shall induce thought, encourage and 
require it, is as far as we may go. The deaf, as a matter of 
fact, think hard enough; it is when they come to express 
thoughts in writing that they are perplexed. When a deaf 
child writes, “ You shook him with hands,” the idea in his mind 
is correct enough, and the required number of words are there. 
The fault lies in missing the order, and this can only be rem- 
edied by the power of memory. 

A notable series of “ Lectures on Education,” published in 
book form, are those delivered in the University of Cambridge, 
England, by J. G. Fitch. The book is modern, and may be 
said to represent the best thought on educational subjects. 
When this author criticizes the abuse of memorizing, there 
will be few to dissent from the correctness of his judgment ; 


and when again, after a careful consideration of the case, he 


recommends learning Latin by heart and memorizing foreign 
languages (pp. 243, 251), the high authoritative character of the 
opinion ought to have due weight. Pedagogy, as a distinct 
department, has not yet produced much original work in the 
United States, with the exception of the excellent work done 
by Barnard; but concerning the place of memory in education, 
the following adds emphasis to what has been already said : 


The methods of education should recognize the wise arrangement of 
nature in developing and maturing the memory. In the early periods 
of life, the spontaneous memory should be stimulated and enriched by 
appropriate studies. The child should learn stories, verses, poems, facts, 
dates, as freely and as accurately as it can be made to respond to such 

To anticipate the development of the reflecting powers, by forcing 
upon the intellect studies which imply and require these capacities, is to 
commit the double error of misusing time, which is especially appropriate 
to simple acquisition, and of constraining the intellect to efforts which 
are untimely and unnatural. (Human Intellect, Noah Porter, p. 320.) 
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One of the most successful teachers of deaf-mutes it has 
been my privilege to know was the late B. D. Pettengill, of 
Philadelphia. He has given us, in the Annals, his theory and 
his practice of teaching. After describing the preliminary 
steps of his method, he says: 

Then we cause the pupils to write aud perfectly commit to memory 
about one hundred short stories, expressed in the simplest language, in 
the past tense, and told to them by signs. (Annals, vol. xxvi, p. 210.) 

My purpose in these quotations is to note the uniformity of 
authoritative opinion on this subject of memorizing. I must 
not be considered as approving of everything that these men 
say. Had I time, I could develop the fact that too close at- 
tention to mere expression in classical and foreign languages 
has left the mind undeveloped, undisciplined, possessing indeed 
surface accomplishments, the prunes and prisms of education, 
while breadth and capacity have been sacrificed. To devote 
the whole time to memorizing would be as unfortunate as not 
to use any. My only plea is, that the possibilities wrapped up 
in this function of the brain be permitted to do their appointed 
work in acquiring word-power. There are too many illustra- 
tions of what has been done by memorizing to question for a 
moment its value. Milton wrote graceful Latin poems, and 
Coleridge wrote in Greek. Indeed, the attainments of the 
scholars of the generations gone by in classical studies are 
evidence of the success which attended the old methods of 
teaching. 

There is a prevalent notion that a strong memory is in some 
way inimical to those higher processes of mind which we dig- 
nify by the name of thought, reflection, and reasoning. We 
have evidence enough, however, to convince the most skeptical 
that learning by heart does not interfere with nor check the 
development of the mind, if the method of education be philo- 
sophically conducted. John Stuart Mill, at three years of 
age, was committing to memory lists of Latin words, and was 
thus enabled, at an early age, to read Latin readily. Bossuet 
at an early age was brought before the distinguished circle 
that met at the Hotel de Rambouillet, and delivered there a 
sermon from memory with so much grace as to win the ap- 
plause of his hearers. Is there no connection between this 
early habit and the after fame of this eloquent French bishop? 
Leibnitz, one of the most famous philosophers, and Euler, the 
mathematician, both committed to memory the whole of the 
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Mneid. For intellectual power of the highest order, Hamilton, 
in his “ Lectures on Metaphysics,” names Grotius and Pascal, 
two men who were especially famous for their wonderful mem- 
ory. The long list of names given by Hamilton (Lectures on 
Metaphysics, pp. 425, 426) of men distinguished for their 
memory ought forever to set at rest the notion that great 
memory is at all incompatible with the profoundest and most 
acute discursive power. There is surely no ground for the 
supposition that the ideas which come into the mind through 
memory are tied down to a fixed, invariable order, incapable 
of separation, and never available for purposes of thought and 
imagination. If we analyze the subject carefully, we shall find 
that all our mental processes are built upon the strength and 
the accuracy of this power of memory. It is from this power 
that we are enabled to generalize, abstract, compare, name, 
judge, infer, arrange, reason, explain, account for, and perform 
the whole of that kaleidescopic power covered by the word 
“thought.” ‘The success which has attended the education of 
Helen Keller is due in a great measure to the girl’s wonderful 
memory—a memory so tenacious that everything she reads 
seems to cling to her. Persistent memory work of very sim- 
ple language for evening study, followed by an analysis of the 
lesson and the synthesizing again of the whole, is the best 
foundation for growth in acquiring language. The main con- 
siderations in favor of committing to memory easy language 
lessons, especially during the early years of a pupil's course, 
are: 

a. Memory demands attention. 

This is a physical act under the control of the will and must 
be exercised by the pupil himself. A child whose habits of at- 
tention have received no training needs discipline of this 
character for the sake of the power of concentration so neces- 
sary to all successful work. To permit a child in evening 
study to drone through a lesson, requiring nothing but the 
listless reading of a few sentences, is the sure way to mental 
confusion. Aside from the information obtained, the power 
to apply the mind to a given task can only come from prac- 
ticé in it, and this is a quality by no means to be despised. 

b. Definite ideas are gained by memorizing. 

It is a matter of universal observation that short lessons, 
well memorized and understood, give a pupil a sense of confi- 
dence and of mastery. He has accomplished something, and 
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the accurate performance of it gratifies him. There are pupils 


in all our classes who must go through this process of learn- 
ing by heart if they are to carry away any understanding of 
what they have studied. Incongruities of memory will con 
tinually obtrude themselves, but the teacher should not let 
these things perplex him. He must know that ingenuity in 
the arrangement of words is a power that comes very slowly, 
and only after considerable progress has been made and the 
maturing process of development has given strength to the 
mind. There are hundreds of our pupils who could tell us of 
seeing “a poor, weak old man,” but how many would ever of 
themselves think of saying “an old man, poor and weak.” In 
this particular the deaf certainly have no imagination. 

ce. Interest must be roused. 

The memory of language depends partly upon the vividness 
of the impression with which it is first received. The deaf are 
anxious to get information. Short lessons in history, espe- 
cially those treating of famous men, never fail to arouse their 
interest. Anything else that will win their interest and atten- 
tion is profitable, but it would be folly to ignore the special 
advantages of history in keeping up the enthusiasm of a class. 

d. Memory necessitates repetition. 

This is the secret of all success in reading and writing an 
artificial language. In no other way can the deaf get the rep- 
etition which the mind demands than by this process of mem- 
orizing. It must not be expected that what is learned in this 
way will be immediately available for original thought ; that 
will require time ; but when the eye meets again on the printed 
page words and phrases once memorized they are more readily 
recognized. The nearest approach to the natural way in which 
children learn their mother tongue is the spelling, reading, and 
re-reading necessary to fix the idiom of a language permanently 
in the mind, and, without this labor, I do not see how a deaf 
child can ever become naturalized to the national speech. 

W. G. JENKINS, M. A., 
Instructor in the American Asylum, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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ASKED, SAID, TOLD. 

TuERE is no greater field for language work in a young class 
than upon the constructions involved in the use of asked, said, 
and told. No language forms are more needed to enable a 
deaf child to express the thoughts and feelings which arise 
from his intercourse with the people about him. 

That language should be imparted to the deaf in a practical, 
natural order, is conceded by all instructors. What can be 
more practical, more natural, than to teach what the child de- 
sires to make use of daily? If we listen to a group of hear- 
ing and speaking children, how often we catch these words: 
“T asked mamma, and she said —;” “ Papa told me that —,” 
etc. We hear these words constantly, for children talk about 
what they are interested in, and they are more interested in 
what their parents, brothers, sisters, and playmates think, do, 
and say than in anything else. 

A deaf child is like all other children; he thinks much the 
same thoughts, and in consequence desires to tell the same 
things and to make the same requests. We must, as rapidly 
as possible, supply the language in which he may express these 
thoughts, or allow him to stumble lamely on, forming the habit 
of saying what he does not mean, because he is forced to pass 
over or to evade the rea/ thought for want of the proper 
language in which to express it. Without the asked, said, and 
told constructions, nearly all connected language written by 
the pupil will be incomplete and more or less disjointed. 

In narration, he must be able to tell what was suid as well 
as what was done, so that the bearing of one thought or act 
upon another may not be lost and the meaning rendered unin- 
telligible. For instance, take the following original exercise, 
attempted by a pupil before these constructions had been 
taught, and compare it with the accompanying one written by 
the teacher, giving expression to the child’s real meaning after 


she had discovered it by questioning : 


What the Pupil said. What she meant to say. 


Yesterday evening I could not Yesterday evening I could not 
find my slate. find my slate, and I asked Mary if 
she knew where it was. 
Maggie Field had it. She. said that Maggie Field had 
it. 
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I went to her but she did not 
have it. 

I saw Louise Miller writing a 
story on it. 


I wanted it. It was not my slate. 


Then I showed my name on it to 
her. She knew it was my slate. 

She wanted to keep her story and 
she would not give the slate to me. 


She was mean and she made a 
face at me. 
I almost 
not write my lesson. 


cried because I conld 


This morning I came to school. 

I did not write my lesson last 
evening. 

Louise would not give my slate 
to me. 

My teacher was surprised that 
Louise was selfish. She wrote a 
note and I earried it to Louise’s 
teacher. She read it and wash the 


story off the slate and give it to me. 


Louise washed the story off the 
slate and gave it to me. 

She was very angry and will wash 
my story off my slate this evening. 


I went to her, but she did not 
have it. 

I saw Louise Miller writing a 
story on it. 

I asked her for it, but she said 
that it was not my slate. I said 
that it was. 

Then I showed my name on it to 
her and told her that she knew it 
was my slate. 

She said that she wanted to keep 
her story, and that she would not 
give the slate to me. 

I told her that she was mean, and 
she made a face at me. 

I almost cried because I could 
not write my lesson. 

This morning I came to school, 
and my teacher asked me whyI did 
not write my lesson last evening. 

Then I told her about Louise. 


She said that she was surprised 
that Louise was selfish. She wrote 
a note and I carried it to Louise’s 
She read it, and told 


Louise to wash the story off the 


teacher. 


slate and give it to me. 
Louise did. 


She was very angry, and said that 
she would wash my lesson off my 
slate this evening. 


If this subject is examined carefully it will be found that 
there are many simple ideas which cannot be expressed at all 
without these constructions. Suppose a child wishes permis- 
sion to make inquiry concerning Miss L.’s mother, who is 
known to be ill. He cannot ask for that permission without 
using the form, “ May I ask Miss L. 77 her mother is better?” 
or “May I ask, Miss L. how her mother is?” or “ May I ask 
Miss L. about her mother?” He cannot give you the idea con- 
tained in this sentence, “ Father to/d me not to lend my skates 
to the boys,” without using the form “told—not to,” or 
“told—that—must not.” 

There are any number of similar examples, and a pupil will 
not wait two, three, and four years before he attempts to ex- 


press such ideas. If we do not give him the proper language 
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constructions, he will be forced to resort to and depend 
upon signs—a habit that, from the beginning of a deaf child’s 
school life, should be discouraged and rendered unnecessary 


as far as possible. 
Generally speaking, when a pupil is able to write sentences 
expressing original connected ideas, using the personal pro- 


nouns, the present, past, and future tenses of verbs, and is 
able to use the imperative mood of verbs and to ask and to 
answer simple questions, he is ready for asked, said, and told. 

He must first be able to understand and correctly use the 
simple sentences, “I want a new book,” and “ Please give me 
a new book,” before he can intelligently read or write, “ John 
asked Mr. N. for a new book.” He must not be required to 
read or to write, “ Mr. N. asked me why I did not come to 
school yesterday, and I said that I was sick,” until he can un- 
derstand Mr. N.’s question and many similar ones, and can 
answer them in correct language. 

With an entering class of average age and ability the 
work which must necessarily precede the introduction of asked, 
said, and told can be done during the first year and the early 
weeks of the second. Then the following constructions may 
safely be given : 
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There is a general rule governing all of the asked and told 
constructions, and when this is discovered by the pupil he has 
taken a great step towards their mastery. 

The outline kept upon the large slates where the pupils can 
refer to it has been found of considerable help. These con- 


structions involve a great variety of language, and the entire 
second year can easily be spent in developing them. I would 
begin by saying, in writing or spelling, “Ask Alice if she is 
cold ;” * Tell John not to make a noise ;” “Ask Mary if she is 
going home next Saturday ;” “ Tell Flora that her dress is very 
pretty ” [see outline column (@)], requiring each request to be 
properly complied with [see outline column (4)]. I would con- 
tinue exercises of this character for several weeks—being careful 
to bring out all the forms in the outline—until a very clear 
idea of to ask and to tell is acquired. 

I would then require these little conversations to be written 
out: * Miss 8S. asked me where I got my new muff, and I told 
her that my sister sent it to me. She said that I must write 
and thank her for it.” [See outline column (ce). ] 

The sequence of tenses must be carefully observed, and 
much practice in the use of all the constructions must be 
given. 

The conversations that naturally occur in the school-room 
should -be utilized, but they should be supplemented by others 
planned by the teacher to bring out the forms upon which the 
class is weakest. 

The conversations may be carried on in writing, spelling, 
signs, or speech, where it can be employed. 

It will always be found that the most difficult task is for a 
pupil to put into correct language what has been said in signs 
outside of the school-room, hence special- drill covering this 
should be given. 

When the child’s mind begins to assimilate these new forms 
they will appear interwoven with other matter in his original 
composition—in letters, anecdotes of home and school-life, 
news, etc. As long as mistakes occur upon these constructions, 
the need for more drill upon them is evident. When once 
mastered, a complete foundation has been laid for future 


language work. 


ANNA C. HURD, 
Instructor in the Pennsyloania Institution, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wuttez I was North last summer, some of my acquaintances 
where kind enough to make inquiyies after Benson. Some of 
their questions led me to believe that I had not been suffi- 
ciently clear on certain points. It is, of course, desirable that 
no erroneous impressions should go abroad with reference to 
a character of Benson’s importance, so I will do what I can to 
make amends for past offences of omission and commission, 
beside adding a few more notes on his scholastic career. 

One lady was desirous of ascertaining Benson’s first name. 
His first name is Benson. It is easy enough to answer that, 
and at the same time it affords an opportunity for pointing out 
one of the good features of a small school. Here we find a 
personal intimacy between pupil and teacher which is notice- 
ably and unavoidably absent in a large institution; there the 
first names, especially the commoner ones, become duplicated 
and reduplicated until it is necessary to employ the last name 
in order to specify which “ John” or “ Henry” or “Albert” is 
meant. But I protest against the custom which obtains in 
some localities of omitting the first name altogether, and par- 
ticularly objectionable is this when speaking of the girls. 

“ Johnson has fallen out of the swing, and Slaughter has gone 
to call the nurse.” rag 

“ Bradley got a box from home to-day.” 

Such expressions may be heard any day in most of our larger 
schools, and that, too, when reference is had to sweet-faced little 
ones, who are thus robbed of much of their winsomeness. 
There is no need for this offence and no excuse for it in a small 
school. And accordingly, even in the case of Benson, who is 
no infant and not particularly winsome, the last name is rarely 
used, and is probably not known to many about the place. 
The fact is, I am not quite certain what it is myself. I wrote 
it phonetically as it was pronounced to me (and repronounced, 
by request, and subsequently pronounced again) by Benson's 
brother when he first came here, and I then decided to await 
the arrival of letters from his home ere I could be assured as 
to the exact orthography. But Benson’s father employs an 
amanuensis, and this official apparently labors under the same 
difficulty that I do, for I have noted that he rarely spells the 


name twice the same way. 
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I find that it is necessary to correct the statement of Ben- 
son’s age. His brother, on his first visit, said that Benson was 
sixteen. Taking him “by and large,” I felt sure he was nearer 
twenty. Diligent inquiry has at last elicited the coy admis 
sion that he was twenty one last May. ; 
When articulation was introduced into the colored depart- 
ment last fall, Benson regarded the new feature as a great joke. 
The efforts at speech made by the learners threw him into con- 
vulsions of laughter. When it was suggested that he enter the 
new class, he gave all concerned to understand that he had no 
time for such frivolity. Being properly urged and his benefi- 
cent influence being duly pointed out, he gave a reluctant as- 
sent and ambled forward to the recitation chairs. After 
weeks of trial it became evident that Benson’s croaks and 
chirps could never be moulded into anything remotely resem- 
bling speech, and it was accordingly delicately hinted that he 
could now be dispensed with in that department, but he de- 
clined to take the hint. Articulation had become a thing to be 
desired in his eyes, and he promptly came forward day after 
day and insisted on being heard. The artful Pick, ever on the 
alert for Benson’s discomfiture, paid special attention to the 
vocal efforts of the latter, and frequently appealed to the teacher 
to know whether Benson spoke correctly or not. Evasive re- 
plies did not satisfy the young rascal, and he would archly re- 
spond, “I know! I know! That not right!” and would then 
begin to make remarks of a personal character in the sign- 
language. But Benson, secure in the conviction that Pick 
could not in the nature of things be absolutely sure that his 
speech was imperfect, would placidly continue his oratorio un- 
disturbed by the innuendoes of his critic. In his controversies 
with this juvenile, Benson usually takes refuge in a lofty and 
ominous style, and an affectation of sublime indifference that 
does not in the least impress Pick. These failing, he breaks 
out into vociferous objurgation, which ought to be preserved, 
but which could only be secured by the aid of a phonograph, 
for it certainly could be represented by no alphabetical char- 
acters known to man. When this stage is reached Pick 
usually retires, either overawed or more probably from pru- 
dential motives. Official notification from the head of the In- 
stitute, diplomatically presented, ultimately was instrumental 
in inducing Benson to give up his oratorical studies, though he 
begged to call attention to the fact that he had not sought 
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this position in the first place; it had been a clear case of the 
office seeking the man. In fact, he had gone into the thing 
against his better judgment, and in his opinion he had not 
been treated with that consideration that was unquestionably 
his due. But let that pass. Things had gone too far now for 
arbitration or apology, and hereafter the oral method need ex- 
pect no further support from him. 

Benson’s theology is extremely optimistic as regards himself, 
but he has nothing but the darkest of forebodings for Pick. 
Sometimes his prognostications of Pick’s future are of such a 
realistic nature that I feel called upon to interfere and suggest 
a change in the drift of the conversation. He has never dis- 
tinctly avowed his belief in the doctrine that the king can do 
no wrong; possibly he thinks there is no necessity for proving 
an axiom. Any attempt to foster on him an infraction of the 
rules is certain to be met with an animadversion on the state 
of Pick’s morals and the degeneracy of mankind at. large. 
Anything at all approximating an admission of shortcoming 
on his own part apparently never enters his mind. If there is 
no opportunity of evasion, he placidly asserts his royal pre 
rogative and assures me that it is all right; he did that him- 
self; Pick and these other miscreants had nothing to do with 
it. Of course it was unusual to find that they were not im- 
plicated, but as a matter of fact they were not, and hence it 
was unnecessary to pursue the investigation further. 

At the close of last session, while I was one day explaining 


to the colored pupils in whose charge they would go home, 


over what road, etc., I was interrupted by a snort of wrath 
from Benson. Inquiry revealed that Pick had called the at 
tention of the class to the fact that Benson and Henry were 
to travel together. Henry is a happy-go-lucky individual, some 
nine or ten years of age, for whom Benson has the most pro- 
found contempt. He wears his apparel with an air of unstudied 
negligence, and in moments of abstraction permits his lower 
jaw to become detached from the upper to quite an appreciable 
degree. These things grate upon Benson’s sense of propriety, 
he being something of a dude. I took a picture of the colored 
pupils in their class-room one day, and Henry, wearying of the 
delay, sank languidly back in his desk and permitted his chin 
to droop upon his chest in his accustomed fashion, so that the 
most conspicuous feature in his countenance was a yawning 
chasm. When Benson caught sight of this hiatus in the proof 
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he seemed at a loss for language to express himself, but when- 
ever photography was mentioned after that he always desired 
to be “taken” separate and apart from the herd. Now, when he 
found that he was booked for railway travel in company with this 
same Henry, he took occasion publicly and vociferously to dis- 
claim all connection whatsoever with him ; and accordingly, when 
on the departure of the pupils I went forward to the car re- 
served for colored passengers, I foundthat Benson had placed 
himself as far as possible from the obnoxious Henry, and was 
gazing out of the window in profound contemplation of the 
scenery. 

A few mornings ago I entered the colored school-room to 
find Benson in a state of great indignation. Was he supposd 
to furnish brains for the whole class, or might he be pardoned 
if he insisted upon being held accountable for one lesson only, 
and that hisown? Being asked to state his grievance in less 
general terms, he intimated that Jim had been copying from 
him again. If the thing were of infrequent occurrence, or if 
Jim were the only one who profited at his expense, it might 
perhaps be borne, but this daily and drastic drain on his intel- 
lectual powers was too great, and he had determined that for 
once at least they might shift for themselves; he would write 
no lesson this day. His teacher’s explanation differed some- 
what from Benson’s. For a day or two she had been puzzling 
over his good lessons; they were too good. Benson, in his 
thirst for knowledge, had overdone the thing. If he had been 
more expert, he would have thrown in a few mistakes by way 
of diversion, if nothing more, but a perfect lesson day after 
day from that source could not fail to excite suspicion. She 
finally came to the conclusion that his ostentatious erasure of 
the writing on his slate needed a little supervision. The 
supervision was given, the slate was wiped clean, and Benson’s 
morning lesson did not materialize. She was also inclined to 
the belief that Benson’s wrath at Jim was due mainly to the 
fact that Jim kept his slate carefully concealed from scrutiny 
and thus destroyed Benson’s last hope of securing information 
on the lesson. Then Benson’s ultimatum came. Then I came. 
I also saw, but I did not emulate Cvesar any further. Indeed, 
I rather adopted the tactics of Benson, for I studiously turned 
my attention elsewhere and left the teacher to struggle with 
the problem alone. 

A lady at Lake George, asking about Benson, said, inno- 
cently enough: 
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“ He’s a white boy, isn’t he?” 

The reader may perhaps be surprised to learn that that art- 
less inquiry has been the source of much comfort to me; it is 
conclusive evidence that I have not painted Benson as black as 
he is. However, complexion is only skin deep, and it will do 
no harm for me to explain in set terms that while his face is 
not so black that “ charcoal will make a white mark on it,” 
still he can never hope to pass for a blonde. 

Benson is never so happy in school-work as when he is per- 
mitted to fall back into the chirography of the days when he 
first came here. It is no unusual thing to find him laboriously 
copying from the large wall slates some of these weird char- 
acters, and woe be to the unlucky juvenile who accidentally or 
purposely erases them before Benson has transcribed them in 
ink or plumbago among his private papers. During this period 
his brow is deeply furrowed with thought, and he will pause at 
times in profound perplexity over some doubtful passage, as 
though the fate of nations were trembling in the balance. Pick 
has learned that on such occasions it is best for him to keep at 
a respectful distance. I have sometimes endeavored to get a 
translation of some of these effusions by asking him to spell 
on his fingers what he has written, but in vain. He gives me 
to understand, by dark and mysterious signs, that this is a pri- 
vate cipher not designed for publication. This evening while 
I was writing he came into the office and handed me one of 
these productions, with the request that I forward it to the man 
with the long beard (his father, I suppose). He said there was 
a mistake in one line, and to this extent I agree with him. I 
had thought of asking to have the letter stereotyped and in- 
serted here, but, owing to this error having crept in, I deem it 
best not to publish it. 

Of his real progress in learning I cannot speak in very en- 
thusiastic terms. Still, when I consider the long weeks that 
passed before he was able to use a single word intelligently, I 
am surprised to note the advance he has made. How much he 
has learned! He can describe many acts correctly. He spells 
many words and phrases aptly and of his own accord; he can 
also answer several questions intelligently. How /ittle he has 
learned! No need for me ever to fear discomfiture at the 
thought that Benson may some day read and understand what 
I have written of him. No; it is as much of a sealed book to 
him as his “cipher” is tome. Yet the thought is not solely 
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one for self-gratulation. Have I been altogether fair to Ben- 
son? He is thoroughly loyal to me. His great strength is 
ever at my service and is cheerfully exerted whenever he is 
called upon. When I think how proud he is of the slightest 
word of approval from me, I feel a little uncomfortable to think 
of what I have said behind his back. Has not even an obscure, 
ignorant, “defective” negro boy some rights that deserve to 
be respected? I believe he has, and I will transgress no more. 
WM. A. CALDWELL, M. A., 
Principal of the Florida Institute, St. Augustine, Fla. 


A CASE OF RECOVERY OF HEARING. 


Amone the causes leading to the withdrawal of pupils from 
schools for the deaf that of recovery of hearing is, perhaps, 
the rarest, and certainly one which principals are least likely 
to object to. The subject of this paper was one of my own 
pupils last year, and now attends a public school for the hear- 
ing in this city, as he did before he became deaf. The follow- 
ing statement by the family physician was written just after 
the boy had recovered from an attack of the same disease 
from which he lost his hearing sufficiently to enable him to re 
sume his studies, and was a reply to the usual questions as to 
cause of deafness, consanguinity of parents, etc. The state- 
ment gives more information than was called for at the time, 
but is especially valuable in the preparation of this paper. 
The physician who makes the statement is Louis Bauer, M. D., 
M. R. C. §., England, Professor of Surgery in the St. Louis 
College of Physicians and Surgeons: 

Max Fuerbringer is a boy of 11 years and 8 ménths, who was succes- 
sively attacked by peripheral neuritis (vaso-motor Raynaud disease), and 
who eventually lost his sense of hearing, apparently from the same 
cause. (1) The subject of this report—namely, Max Fuerbringer—is 
personally known to me since his birth. (2) I am likewise acquainted 
with his parentage and with his remote ancestry on his mother’s side. 
(3) To my certain knowledge, there is no consanguinity in his direct or 
indirect ancestry. (4) He has two sisters and one brother. (5) None of 
his family is afflicted with deafness. (6) But his father committed sui- 
cide under circumstances indicative of melancholy and some derange- 
ment of the mind. (7) The older sister of the patient, although strong, 
active, and clever in acquiring knowledge at school, improving rapidly 
by musical instruction and very adroit inthe business of her mother, has 
been subject to epileptic paroxysms in long intermissions. The last at- 
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tack took place in the beginning of the present month (May, 1891). (8) 
Until the commencement of his recent affliction I have considered Max 
Fuerbringer a healthy, active, and vigorous boy; generally docile, and of 
good application to learn and improve himself. (9) Max F. was about 
eleven years old when, without premonition or apparent provocation, he 
was suddenly attacked by a most painful affection of the fore part of one 
foot. (10) I saw him the very day when he was taken sick. (11) There 
was no swelling of the foot; no discoloration ; no increase of tempera- 
ture or change of contour. But the sensitiveness was so intense to the 
lightest touch that at one time I suspected exaggeration, and even simu- 
lation. (12) While the local symptoms seemed to be so very severe, his 
system was perfectly free from incursion. The tongue was even free 
from coating, although his appetite was certainly diminished. (13) His 
sleep was interrupted by the slightest touch of his foot by bed-clothes. 
(14) After careful study and analysis of the symptoms and conditions 
presented, I settled the diagnosis as peripheral neuritis of the vaso-motor 
nerves (Raynaud’s disease), and treated it accordingly. (15) Already at 
that period the patient evinced considerable irritability of temper with- 
out adequate provocation, and was difficult to restram. (16) The first 
spell of his sickness lasted about three weeks, when it suddenly subsided, 
enabling him to lay aside his crutches, return to school, and join in the 
sports of his play-fellows. (17) The relief was, however, of but short 
duration. A similar attack befell the other foot, exhibiting the same 
symptoms and disappearing in like manner. (18) The next invasion of 
the same nature was at the neck. (19) Then followed an alternation 
from one of the affected localities to the other. (20) About six months 
ago the patient suddenly and so completely lost the sense of hearing of 
both ears that the strongest sound made no impression upon him what- 
soever. (21) I have noticed no change since in the degree of his deaf- 
ness. (22) I do believe that, even in this affliction, neuritis of the audi- 
tory nerves lies at the bottom, for there is no pain, nor any evidence of 
physical derangement of the auditory apparatus. (23) Since his deaf- 
ness set in he has twice had attacks of neuritis in one foot, without any 
modification of the former. He is just recovering from the last attack. 
(24) His mental excitability is at times strongly marked and rises occa- 
sionally to a furious paroxysm, in which nothing can restrainhim. He 
seems then not to know himself, but remembers and repents it after the fit 
is over. (25) At ordinary periods he occupies his leisure hours very 
usefully ; he seems to realize his unpropitious future and tries to acquire 
some profitable occupation. (26) His general health appears to be undis- 
turbed ; he enjoys good appetite, sleeps well, and has regular passages of 
the bowels. 

The following extract is taken from the St. Louis Clinique 
of August, 1891, and is Dr. Bauer’s account of the boy’s 
recovery of hearing: 

A Sudden Return of Hearing after Complete Deafness of over thirteen 


months.—The readers of the Clinique will doubtless remember that on 
two occasions in the past I detailed a striking case of Raynaud’s disease 
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under my charge. The neuritic attacks affected alternately the anterior 
parts of the feet, and only once involved the left side of the neck. Soon 
after this attack, the patient, a boy then about eleven years old, lost his 
hearing, and remained absolutely deaf until the 19th of this month (July, 
1891). 

When at the School for the Deaf and Dumb of our city, he was calm, 
docile, assiduous in learning, and well liked by his instructors. When 
at home, he occupied his time in painting and drawing. Occasionalky he 
would join in the work of a decorator of crockery, and made surprising 
progress in the art. On different occasions he exhibited spells of mental 
excitation bordering on mania, and threatened members of the family 
with such weapons as lay within his reach. While suffering from the 
last of these attacks he attempted to shoot a colored man whom he 
unjustly suspected of an offence. Missing him, however, he wounded a 
little boy who happened to stand in the line of his aim. Although the 
pistol was a mere toy and could not seriously injure any one, this inci- 
dent clearly showed that the patient was incapable of controlling his 
insane excitation, nor could he be restrained by others. Under these 
circumstances it became the duty of his mother to place him under the 
protection of the city institution for the insane. While there he became 
very docile, and occupied himself calmly with the same work as he had 
done at home. It was the intention of the relatives not to leave the 
patient at the asylum, but to transfer him at the earliest opportunity to 
the care of suitable persons in the country. In furtherance of this plan 
he was soon withdrawn from the institution and given in charge of a 
gentleman in Carondelet [a suburb south of St. Louis], for both safe- 
keeping and instruction. Here it was that the first but rapid sign of 
hearing showed itself in the perception of one shrill whistle of a steam- 
engine. This was onthe 14th of July. When he arose, five days later, 
he could discriminate between the noise of a moving electric street-car 
and every other sound, moderated at once his own loud voice, and dis- 
played an intense delight at the sudden recovery of so important a sense. 

All the attacks of Raynaud’s disease had set in suddenly. With the same 
abruptness he had become deaf in both ears. I inferred, therefore, that 
the deafness was but a phase of the same malady, and on that supposi- 
tion I had based the rather sanguine hope of eventual and sudden re- 
covery. Whether the present relief will be permanent, or whether the af- 
fliction will return, as the others had repeatedly done, to the same local- 
ities, is a question which future observation of the case alone can 
answer. 

There can, however, be no doubt that Raynaud’s disease pertains 
mainly to the vaso-motor peripheral nerves. The excessive hyperws- 
thesia in this case and the symmetrical gangrene in others admit of no 
other explanation. * * * 

The sudden recovery of my case is the work of nature and not of med- 
ical art. All my efforts have been limited to general supervision of ap- 
propriate diet and functional order, for the best-informed colleagues on 
diseases of the nervous system and the best literary sources on the subject 
left me without even a suggestion as to appropriate treatment. Having, 
therefore, no rational basis of theraupeutic procedure, I limited my 
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treatment to general hygienic measures. That no special local measures 
were admissible in a case where the auditory nerves were alone involved 
seems to be self evident. 


The following extract is taken from a letter written to me 
by the boy’s aunt, who resides with the family, and explains 
itself : 


The return of his hearing is a most strange and remarkable case. Dur- 
ing the summer we had a great deal of trouble with the boy. His irrita- 
bility and passions rose to such a height that he became unmanageable, 
and even dangerous to his family as well as to the neighborhood, and his 
mother was compelled to place him inanasylum. While there, although 
his stay was limited to only a few days, acomplete change came over the 
child mentally. Whether it was the confinement alone or the unhappi- 
ness he felt to be among the insane and the fear of being kept there that 
worked the miracle I am not able to say, but the fact remains that he 
came out of the institution a different child and has given us no trouble 
since. After a short stay with friends in Carondelet he came home, and 
a few days afterwards had again an attack of neuritis at the left side of 
his neck so that he was not able to move his head. The next morning 
his hearing suddenly returned, and with it the pain and the stiffness in 
his neck ceased and he was well in every respect. That we are all very 
happy and thankful for this remarkable recovery you can well imagine ; 
it is a blessing that we had given up all hope to have bestowed upon us 
again. 

The boy recently visited our school, and of course was the 
envy of his former school-mates. His ability to hear was 
tested by several teachers of the Jefferson Branch, of which 
our school is a part, and by myself, and all agreed that it was 
perfectly normal. In reply to the question as to “how it hap 
pened,” he said that it was because he had been a good boy. 

JAMES H. CLOUD, M. A., 


Principal of the St. Louis Day-School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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HOW THE DEAF CONVERSE WITH EACH OTHER 
IN NORWAY. 


In all countries and at all periods the language used by the 
deaf in their mutual intercourse has been subject to changes, 
both on account of the differences and improvements in meth- 
ods of instruction and in consequence of the growing attain- 
ments of the deaf. 

It would be an interesting task to write an essay showing 
the development of the history of this language in the several 
countries, especially those taking the lead in the civilization 
of mankind. Such a paper undoubtedly would be useful to 
all concerned in the education of the deaf. Many prejudices 
could be dispelled and many misconceptions corrected. 

IT am, however, not capable of supplying complete informa- 
tion concerning the progress of the language of the deaf in 
my own country, much less in other countries, and I am con- 
sequently obliged to limit my remarks to the present state of 
this language in Norway and its development in the period 
lying within the circle of my own experience. 

There can be no doubt that the language of the Norwegian 
deaf has formed itself differently from that of the deaf in most 
other countries on account of the peculiar position occupied 
by the methods of instruction in the Norwegian schools. The 
difference becomes very striking when our deaf language is 
compared to that of the neighboring kingdoms of Sweden and 
Denmark. Personally, I am inclined to believe that it marks 
an advanced stage of progress and lies nearer to the language 
of the future than any other, but the correctness of this opin- 
ion can, of course, only be ascertained by due comparison be- 
tween all the different forms of language existing, and such a 
comparison cannot be made until intelligent deaf persons and 
their teachers from all countries explain the merits and defects 
of the languages employed in their respective lands. 

The progress of the instruction of the deaf in Norway has 
been peculiar. The first institution was founded in 1825 at 
Trondhjem, in a district which lies, geographically, not far from 
the centre of the kingdom, but, in regard to the population, 
at the northern extremity. This institution worked with an 
average of fifty to sixty pupils, who were all educated by the 
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there were founded three new schools, one at Christiania, one 
at Christiansand, and one at Bergen, all using the German oral 
method, which, at that time, was not wholly “pure” either in 
the mother country or anywhere else. The manual alphabet 
certainly was banished, and all the pupils, without exception, 
were instructed by speech. But, more or less, natural signs 
were not only tolerated, but were used by the teachers, as 
they said, in order to promote the understanding of the pupils 
and facilitate lip-reading.* The three new schools worked 
with a total number of about two hundred pupils, while the 
Trondhjem school continued to instruct fifty or sixty, nearly 
all from the northern parts of the country. As graduates from 
the Trondhjem school were to be found only in a very small 
number in the populous centres, the instruction of the new 
oral schools laid the foundation of the language now used by 
the deaf in this country in their intercourse between them- 
selves. 

The method used by the oral schools remained, on the 
whole, unaltered during a period of thirty years, although it 
was unmistakable that the teachers strove to restrict the use 
of signs. In 1881 and 1882 the pure oral method, which was 
first used by Mr. Arnold in his school at Riehen, near Basle, 
and with great success, was introduced in all Norwegian schools 
except the old institution at Trondhjem. 

But this change is, as will be seen, of a recent date, and has 
not yet influenced the language of the deaf. 

The course of instruction in the early part of this peyod had 
a duration of four or five years; sometimes less, seldom more. 
As a natural consequence, signs formed the chief part of the 
mutual language of the first graduates. The signs were, so to 
speak, completed or explained by spoken words, formed by 
movements of the lips and the tongue, but voiceless. As all 
the graduates could read from the lips, many “semi-mutes ” 
even then used principally the spoken word and employed signs 
only as illustrative accessories. When a graduate of the 
Trondhjem school was present in the company, as was not 


often the case, the conversation with him went more slowly, 


*T must beg American and English readers not to confound this not 
pure oral method with any of the so-called ‘‘combined” methods. 
Speech was the base of all instruction, and the signs never were used in- 
stead of speech, but were only allowed as simultaneous additions to 
spoken words. 
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because his elaborate signs were not all familiar to the other 
deaf, and because the manual alphabet, which must take the 
place of spoken words in the case of names or other more dif- 
ficult words, could only be used in a slow and awkward man- 
ner by the orally-taught deaf. 

During the forty years that have elapsed since the establish- 
ment of oral schools great progress has been made in the edu 
sation of the pupils. As early as about 1870 the course of 
instruction was prolonged to six or seven, often eight , years, 
and the pupils graduated from the schools therefore possess a 
greater mastery of language than their predecessors.* 

The consequence of the improvements has been that speech 
is constantly gaining ground. The spoken word now can be 
said to be the real basis of the language of the average deaf. 
Signs are chiefly used as a means of facilitating lip-reading, 
and they have lost much of their elaborateness and complete- 
ness. They are often simple movements of the hands, which 
vannot be understood if not combined with movements of the 
lips. Many signs are so abridged that they can mean several 
things. Thus the sign for “man” can also mean “ father,” and 
the pronoun “man” corresponding to the French “on.” There 
is only a single sign for “woman,” “wife,” ‘“ mother,” and 
“maiden.” The difference of meaning must be ascertained by 
watching the lips of the speaker. The elder of us in many 
vases know how to express the difference by signs only, but it 
does not answer the purpose so well, as the movements of the 
lips are much swifter and easier. 

The deaf speech of mutual intercourse is still in most cases 
voiceless. But some of the deaf graduated under the old 
régime (mostly semi-mutes), and generally the graduates of the 
oral schools in which the pure method was*employed from the 
g, use the voice even in the company of each other. 

The language of the deaf being thus spoken words accom- 
panied with signs, it is possible to deliver an address or lecture 
to large “ audiences ” of deaf persons, pronouncing it verbatim 
in the same way as in the presence of a hearing audience. 
When the speaker reads to the intelligent deaf only, he will be 
able to recite the tale of an eminent author in a time not much 
exceeding that required to read it to a normal audience, only 
using a few plain signs now and then. Are the deaf present 


beginnin 


*In conformity with an act of 1881 introducing compulsory education 
from July 1, 1883, the school course now is uniformly eight years. 
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in possession of a very unequal mastery of language and cul- 
ture of mind, the lecturer must speak more slowly and use more 
signs. But even then he will deliver his lecture in a much 
shorter time than if the manual alphabet were made use of. 
When the sentences of the author lie above the comprehension 
of the “ hearers,” they can be explained without departing from 
the grammar of the language used by the people of the 
country. 

It must be added that nowhere in Norway are there, nor 
have there been, any very large gatherings of adult deaf. In 
Christiania, with its 150,000 inhabitants, there are only to be 
found about 110 such persons. Large institutions, as in the 
United States, are as yet unknown here. 

Our experience in Norway shows that the language of signs 
is certainly very much favored by the deaf and facilitates their 
conversation between themselves, but that it is not indispens- 
able and inevitable as the basis of the language of the deaf, 
as often is believed in countries where signs form, or until re- 
cently have formed, the means of instruction, and therefore 
continue to be the only means of conversation between the 
deaf. 

I believe that, after all, the oral method, or the speech of 
the deaf, has no dangerous rival in the manual alphabet. The 
real rival is the sign-language. But, on the other hand, while 
the non-teaching of speech makes the language of signs un- 
avoidable, the teaching of speech will make signs the servants, 
and by degrees deferential ones too, and not the masters of the 
language of the deaf. 

The principal of the school for the deaf at Hamar, some 
seventy miles north of Christiania, has had the opportunity of 
ascertaining how a deaf person who never had seen and never 
will be able to see other people employing signs, and who is 
unacquainted with the manual alphabet, learns and makes use 
of language. In January, 1888, he received a deaf and blind 
girl, fourteen years of age, who was perfectly dumb and had 
no trace of hearing or sight. This girl, Ragnhild Kaata, was 
taught by the pure oral method. She had invented some sim- 
ple signs in order to make known her wants to those about 
her. But when spoken words were given her she made no 
attempt to combine them with signs. When she wishes to say 
anything to her teachers or playmates she uses speech alone. 
When the words at her command do not suffice, she strives 
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through a minute mimical description of the thing, the action 
or the state,—about such a description as you or I would em- 
ploy in speaking to a Chinese or a Russian,—to explain to the 
person spoken to that she wants the word for the described 
matter. The fellow-pupils never attempt to use signs when 
speaking to her, well knowing that this way of communicating 
is too troublesome and tedious when the person spoken to is 
blind. When she does not understand by touching the lips, 
they write in her hands. 

Unlike the American deaf and blind children who are now, 
following her example, learning speech, Ragnhild never has 
been made acquainted with the manual alphabet. If her in- 
structor would teach her this means of conversing, she cer- 
tainly would not employ it herself as a regular way of address- 
ing others, as it requires more time than speech, but very 
likely she would ask a person, the movement of whose lips she 
fails to understand, to spell the words on his fingers; she no 
doubt would be quick to discover that the manual alphabet is 
swifter than writing. But the manual alphabet is little known 
in Norway; even amongst the deaf many are unacquainted 
with it and very few can use it with ease. Consequently, it 
will not prove of practical value to teach her the alphabet, 
especially as a combination of speech and the manual alphabet 
does nov afford very much saving of time compared to a com- 
bination of speech and writing.* 

While signs are out of the question where.the sight is want- 
ing, the seeing deaf always are inclined to express their 
thoughts by signs, and they can do so in most cases, except 
when the delicacy or subtlety of the idea requires a more 
precise and detailed form of language. But the great defect 
of the sign-language, as admitted by all, is that its grammar 
is different from that of any other language used by mankind. 
The deaf taught by signs or the manual alphabet, therefore, 
are like people who are every day obliged to speak with two 
different tongues. Perhaps a few gifted deaf are capable of 
mastering both languages alike. But are the large majority? 
Speech and lip-reading can, I believe, pave the way to a dif- 


*For particulars relating to the instruction of Ragnhild Kaata, I refer 
to the Boston periodical, the Mentor, April, 1891. The fact that the 
oral method was employed in teaching her was first mentioned in the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, New York, in 1888. See also the Annals, vol. 
XXxv, pp. 217-219. 
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ferent state of things. Without depriving the deaf of the use 
of signs, it by degrees substitutes the grammar of spoken 
words for that of the sign-language. 

But there can be no doubt that the transition of the lan- 
guage of the deaf from signs to speech will be much retarded 
in places where there are large gatherings of the deaf using signs 
only. The small minority must speak as the large majority 
do. There lies, in a nutshell, the chief cause of the opposition 
on the part of the deaf to the oral method. 


LARS A. HAVSTAD, M. A., 
Christiania, Norway. 


LETTERS TO A BEGINNER.—I. 


My Dear A.: You have been very often in my thoughts of 
late, since I heard that you had begun the work of teaching the 
deaf, and I propose to make you the recipient of some advice. 
Pardon me for saying that, for the first year or two of your 
connection with this department of pedagogics, your utility 
will consist chiefly in the use that I am about to put you to, so 
that I trust you will peruse what I indite with becoming hu- 
mility, and endeavor to derive both pleasure and profit from 
the task. 

I assume that in entering upon this work you have been 
actuated by one of two motives: you either propose making it 
your life-work, or design to use it as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing higher. I will not at present discuss the question as to 
whether it is possible to find anything higher, but will accept 
your view of the matter, for it certainly must be your view if 
you simply intend to make a convenience of this occupation 
until such time as it suits your convenience to leave it. I shall 
have occasion at times to regard you as in one of these posi- 
tions and sometimes in the other. I may as well, also, confess | 
to you that I am a little given to romancing in my more seri- 
ous moods, so when you find me expressing indignation against 
some noted but nameless member of our profession, you need 
not immediately begin to conjecture who is meant, and apply 
my criticism to this or that person of your acquaintance, for it 
may be that I have simply set up a man of straw for a little 
tilt when I may feel sure that I can down my opponent. In 
these days almost anything is liable to find its way into print. 
(I saw something last week in the papers with your name at- 
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tached. No doubt the time will come when you will regard 
these rhymes with less complacency than you do now.) But, 
as I was saying, there is danger of being “interviewed,” and 
then regretting that you ever said certain things publicly 
There is danger of posthumous publication of private corre- 
spondence. So, for fear of any mishap of this character befall- 
ing me, I think it advisable to adopt a nom de plume in this 
series of letters. You will have no difficulty in recognizing me 
under the thin disguise, and even if you do not it is no great 
matter, as I am prineipally concerned in your receiving and 
digesting the admonitions and suggestions that it is my inten- 
tion now to visit upon you. . 

One of the first things to perplex you will be the great di- 
versity of opinion with reference to methods. Every teacher 
has some particular theory, and you will doubtless be much 
puzzled to find how much liberty is allowed in this particular 
in most, if not all, of the schools for the deaf. In the same in- 
stitution you will find the advocates of methodical signs, nat- 
ural signs, and no signs at all. You will also find that these 
various advocates will, on occasion, defend their pet ideas 
against all comers with considerable vigor. You will, in all 
probability, be taken at once with the notion of reforming the 
customary order of signs. No amount of explanation will have 
any effect on you for a time. But you will recover in the 
course of a year, or possibly less time. Like the afflictions of 
childhood, this is something that has to be “taken ;” but you 
will recover, or if you don’t you will be as dead a sign-maker 
as—well, you will be as dead every way as a boy who never 
gets over the whooping-cough. But never mind me; go on 
and catch it, and get over it as soon'as you can. Let me beg 
of you, however, not to waste any time in attempting to make 
converts. 

This liberty of doctrine and practice that prevails in our in- 
stitutions is a commendable feature in my opinion. In recom- 
mending a lady for a position in one of our Western schools, 
I mentioned her plan of work. The principal in his reply said 
that he cared little for methods; he was chiefly concerned in 
results. My dear A., let me advise you to skirmish for results 
with all the power of your mental and physical being. It is of 
no consequence whether you are in this work permanently or 
temporarily. I do you the honor to suppose that you wish to 
accomplish something ; you do not wish your pupils to pass 
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through your room and beyond your influence without at least 
having impressed them with the conviction that you were 
much in earnest. If I am mistaken in this surmise, I have one 
more suggestion to make: Go to that mill-pond back of your 
father’s house and immerse yourself in it. Get down close to 
the bottom and remain there. That is your proper sphere. 
In order to obtain results it is necessary that a teacher be dis- 
entangled from all red tape and other restrictions so far as is 
practicable, and, as I say, this is generally the case in our 
schools to a greater extent than in hearing public schools. 
This same liberty (laxity, you will doubtless term it) extends 
to the pupils. There is a personal directness, an absence of 
circumlocution or finesse in their remarks, that will be suffici- 
ently refreshing to take your breath away at times. When one 
of your class seriously accuses you of having stolen his slate 
pencil, and frankly tells the others that you have lied when you 
vigorously deny the soft impeachment of theft, do not get 
excited and resort to extreme measures. Retire to the corner 
of the room, take this letter from your pocket, and, with the 
light falling properly over your left shoulder, read the follow 
ing bit of philosophy: All statements made by man are either 
true or not true. All business transactions are conducted 
openly between the two traders, or otherwise there is some 
underhand work somewhere. These broad principles are recog- 
nized by your pupils. If you have absent-mindedly appropri 
ated John’s pencil without his noticing the fact at the time, he 
simply states that fact when later on he sees you flourishing 
that article with an air of proprietorship. Your denial of the 
charge is a plain challenge of his visual powers; you have 
manifestly lied, for there is the pencil in your hand. His plain 
language must, of course, be corrected. He must be educated 
up to a civilized appreciation of the wide difference between 
embezzlement and stealing, kleptomania and thieving, but do 
not attempt to work reform by an external application. True 
reform must work from within. Devote your time to winning 
the confidence and the love of your pupils, and they will try 
to please you. Your objection to being called a liar and a thief 
may be inexplicable to them, and they may be at a loss for 
titles to substitute for these very useful ones, but if they re- 
gard you as they should they will leave you nameless rather 
than give offence. 
I have dwelt somewhat at length on this point, for I feel that 
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I started wrong myself, and I am anxious that you should be 
admonished betimes. I strode into the study-room, my first 
night of supervision, with a chip on my shoulder, and I wore 
it for many a weary session before I learned wisdom from bit- 
ter experience. My impression then was, that my chief task 
on such occasions was to maintain my dignity. When I occa- 
sionally read now in the papers of the Dignity of Labor, I re- 
flect what a profound discourse might be written on the Labor 
of Dignity. It is hard work, my esteemed friend; hard work 
and poor pay. Do not enter the school-room with the idea that 
you are the most important person there. You are simply a 
part of the furniture. You are, or ought to be, the most im- 
portant piece of bric-a-brac in there of course, but you are only 
of secondary consequence after all. The room was not built 
for you, and don’t you forget it. Some of our fellow-laborers 
labor under this delusion all their lives, and are continually in 
hot water because of their inability to inspire a similar fancy 
in the minds of their pupils. Do you chiefly concern yourself 
with arousing in your class a desire to know more, and you 
will find that it is infectious; you will want to know more your- 
self; indeed, you will have to know more if you want to keep 
pace with a class of that kind. 

For a tail-piece to this rambling epistle, I will just tack on 
this proposition for you to ruminate upon until I address you 
again. Wherever there is a disposition on the part of a class 
(of deaf children) to resist the authority of their teacher, in 
nine cases out of ten the teacher is the one at fault. 
POMPANO. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE AT KENDALL GREEN. 


I nave been asked by the editor of the Annals, and others, 
to say something about the new departure in the National 
College, and though I should prefer to let the work speak for 
itself, it is due to the profession, and to friends of the deaf in 
general, that some account should be given of what we are 
trying to do. 

The departure is of a twofold nature. It embraces: Ist, an 
extension of the college course of study, to include instruction 
and practice in speech and speech-reading ; and, 2d, the intro- 
duction into the college life, in intimate association with deaf 
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undergraduates, of a small number of highly recommended 
and carefully selected hearing students for a postgraduate 
course of study and training of one year, preliminary to be- 
coming teachers in schools for the deaf. 

Both phases of this departure originated with President 
Gallaudet, who has had the matter of establishing these new 
departments under consideration for many years. The plan, 
however, of relating two diverse ends, the one to the other, in 
a feasible manner, for the advancement of both, did not occur 
to him until about two years ago. Some months later, an ap- 
peal was made by him to Congress for assistance in the under- 
taking. An addition to the usual appropriation for the insti- 
tution was obtained, specifically for the expense of instructors 
in articulation. This assistance, with other funds in the hands 
of the directors of the institution, made it possible to open 
both departments upon an economical basis, and the venture 
was made accordingly at the opening of the college year in 
September, 1891. 

The first phase presents certain new and interesting features 
which may be treated in a future paper. It is sufficient to 
say, at present, that the College is faithfully carrying out the 
recommendation of the California Convention in letter and 
spirit. Every student in the College has been assigned to 
classes in articulation and speech-reading, the work has been 
prosecuted with intelligence and energy, and in general the 
results have been gratifying. In a few cases, which had been 
absolutely neglected or abandoned as unpromising subjects in 
the schools from which they came, the degree of success has 
been unexpected and phenomenal. 

It is of the second phase of the departure I wish particularly 
to speak. 

The need of preliminary and special training for teachers of 
the deaf has been too long and too universally recognized to 
call for an array of proof at this late day. Upon this point the 
discussion is closed and the verdict has been rendered. 

Just how to meet this want is quite another question. At 
any time within the last twenty-five years, almost any one in the 
profession, or, for that matter, outside of it, could, upon an 
hour’s notice, draw up on paper a scheme for training teachers, 
or, with equal facility, demolish his neighbor’s plan. 

This has been a burning question in Europe, where a single 
method of instruction is largely prevalent. It will be remem- 
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bered that no less than nine papers on this subject were pre- 
sented at the Brussels International Convention by leading 
representative men of half a dozen nationalities, and, after long 
and acrimonious debate, the subject was laid upon the table as 
the only means of putting an end to turbulent sessions and of 
preventing the complete disruption of the Convention. 

This difficult phase of the question is by no means new in 
America. The subject was discussed at the Philadelphia Con- 
ference of Principals in 1876, but no action was taken. The 
very large convention of articulation teachers held in New 
York in 1884 took formal action in a series of resolutions upon 
the subject, and appointed a committee to devise means for 
sarrying the will of the Convention into effect, but this commit- 
tee has presented no report. 

Although consensus of opinion as to the best method of con- 
ducting the preliminary special education of teachers is not 
attainable, training-schools have been in successful operation 
on the continent and in England for many years. The major- 
ity of the live teachers in England to-day hold certificates from 
such schools or from an examining “college.” 

Very little has been attempted heretofore in America in the 
line of preliminary training, and no detailed account of such 
work has been given to the profession. 

The small number of hearing persons ordinarily entering 
the ranks of the profession each year makes a large normal 
school with formidable machinery both unnecessary and im- 
practicable. The same fact, together with the exalted nature 
of the calling, renders it doubly imperative that the greatest 
possible care should be exercised in the selection of candidates, 
some of whom at least should be persons of liberal education. 
This vital point is a matter of personal interest to every 
worthy member of the profession. No plan for attaining it 
has ever appeared in print. The plan adopted by President 
Gallaudet insures the selection of candidates not merely armed 
with the sine gua non of a diploma, but certified by their 
instructors to have superior qualifications, and further recom- 
mended by heads of schools for the deaf as possessing special 
fitness for the work. 

The question of the training of deaf teachers is not here in 
issue. The College is now, and always has been, a school for 
training them, and their qualifications are usually well known 
to many in the profession who have known their antecedents 
from the days of their childhood. 
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In this connection I wish to call attention to President 
Gallaudet’s views, as expressed in the closing paragraphs of 
the Report of his Tour of Examination of Schools in Europe, 
found in the Tenth Report of the Columbia Institution. 
President Gallaudet says: 

In our own country the difficulty of procuring skilled workers in our 
peculiar field of Jabor has been felt in many institutions, and I conceive 
that one of the most important results of our College enterprise will be 
the furnishing of young men well fitted to teach the deaf and dumb. 

But all teachers in our institutions cannot be deaf-mutes, and I would 
commend to your serious consideration the desirableness of making 
arrangements for the reception of hearing young men and women into 
our institution, who may wish to fit themselves for deaf-mute instruction. 

-I have met, in my European journey, more than one who desires 
to enter our institution with a view of acquiring the American method 
of teaching the deaf and dumb. Several applications have been received, 
during my absence, from persons in our own country anxious to learn our 
art, and I am confident great good would flow from the opening of our 
doors in these and similar cases. 


Although President Gallaudet thus explicitly recommended a 
normal department for hearing young men and women twenty- 
five years ago, and has never abandoned the plan as above pro- 
posed, the way was not open for carrying it into effect until 
last fall. 

On the 21st of September last, a class, consisting of six young 
men, graduates of as many colleges and universities, and one 
young woman, a graduate of the Boston High School, with pre- 


vious experience as a teacher of deaf children, entered upon a 


year’s work of special study and training. 

For six weeks, one hour per day, and for the remainder of 
the first term, three hours per week, were devoted to tue study 
of the mechanism of speech and the mastery of Professor A. 
Melville Bell’s Visible Speech, under the instruction of Miss 
Mary T. G. Gordon, an accomplished teacher of articulation. 

At the same time, the class, divided into four sections, or 
classes of observation, visited daily, for nearly two months, 
classes of beginners in speech and speech-reading under the 
instruction of Miss Kate H. Fish, a teacher of experience, whose 
practice is based largely upon the German method. 

The observation classes took notes daily upon the progress 
of certain pupils, and these notes were submitted to me weekly. 
These records are filed for preservation. It may be noted here 
that the observation classes insensibly glided into “ practice- 
classes,” and that every member of the class has, for some 
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months, been charged with the responsibility of training at 
least one pupil who is practically a beginner in speech and 
speech-reading, and several others who are not beginners. 

Early in the term, Arnold’s Teacher’s Manual was placed in 
the hands of the class with special reference to the study of 
the anatomy and physiology of the organs of speech, and, in 
November, a valuable course of lectures was delivered before 
the class by Professor A. Hewson, M. D., the anatomist. Dr. 
Hewson’s lectures were illustrated by anatomical preparations 
and a copious use of material from Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia. The class also had the advantage of a practical 
course in laryngoscopy under the guidance of W. om Butler, 
M. D., a specialist of high standing. 

We have been peculiarly fortunate in securing for the class 
a course of practical lectures on Visible Speech by Professor 
Alexander Melville Bell, the distinguished author and inventor 
of the phonetic alphabet, symbolic of the organic positions 
for the elements of speech. Although Professor Bell has 
retired from the field of active teaching, he made an excep- 
tion in favor of our class. He has given the major part of a val- 
uable course of lectures. Though the course has been inter- 
rupted by inclement weather and the Professor's illness, the 
class has acquired a working knowledge of the system of Vis- 
ible Speech as applied to the instruction of the dea 

Through the courtesy of Mr. W. B. Powell, superintendent 
of schools for the District of Columbia, the class was permitted 
to attend a number of lectures on phonetics and pronunciation 
by Professor E. B. Warman, of Boston and of Chicago. 

Professor Samuel Porter gave a course of fourteen lectures 
in Octeber on sound and the sounds of speech, and these were 
followed by twelve lectures on pedagogics by Professor J. W. 
Chickering. 

President Gallaudet has given lectures on the profession of 
teaching the deaf, on the language of signs, and on “ values 
in the education of the deaf.” 

My own lectures have been of an informal character. I may 
name, however: The condition of the uninstructed deaf 
Early attempts at instruction; Notable deaf-mutes before the 
founding of schools for the deaf; The art of finger-spelling ; 
The art of speech-reading ; to which may be added a trans- 
lation of a portion of the Abbe Tarra’s work on the pure, 
perceptive oral method, and comments on the history of deaf- 
mute instruction. 
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An important feature of the work is a liberal course of read- 
ing. This reading-course has been mapped out with care. 
The titles of subjects and papers would fill several pages of 
the Annals. From this reading-list it has been found neces- 
sary to make a selection of the most important matter of a 
practical character. 

The only text-book in the English language for teachers is 
the Teacher’s Manual, prepared by the venerable Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, a zealous advocate of the pure oral method. Mr. Ar- 
nold is, however, familiar with manual methods, in which he 
was trained, and which were employed by him for many years. 
In his work, the claims of the advocates of the different methods 
are fully presented. The book has had the formal endorse- 
ment of the profession in England. We have made free use of 
the Manual in the class-room, and a large part of it has been 
studied in daily lessons by the class. 

Members of the class have written essays or reviews upon 
Bonet’s treatise, Amman’s “Talking Deaf Man,” De I’Epée’s 
and Heinicke’s methods, Arnold’s language-teaching, ete. They: 
have also conducted a series of experiments in the investigation 
of vowel measurements, ete. 

Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet has delivered a lecture before the class 
upon his method of instruction, and Mr. David Greenberger, 
principal of the Oral School in New York city, is under promise 
to give a course of lectures in the,current month. It is a mat- 
ter of sincere regret that Miss Yale, the principal of the Clarke 
Institution, has not been able to accept an invitation to take a 
part in the instruction of the class. 

Lectures are expected, next term, from Professors Draper, 
Hotchkiss, and Fay, of the College faculty, and from Mr. Deni- 
son, the principal of the Kendall School. 

Daily lessons in the sign-language have been given through- 
out the current term by Mr. Melville Ballard, of the Kendall 
School. 

Much of our work has been done so far in connection with ar- 
ticulation and oral methods of language-teaching. In order to 
become equally familiar with other subjects and other methods 
of instruction, arrangements arein progress for the attendance 
of the class, divided into small sections, for observation and 
study, upon exercises in the Kendall School. Here, in one 
class, the sign-language is used freely in language-teaching. 
In another, language is taught chiefly by the intuitive method, 
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from actions and objects without recourse to signs; the “ toy- 
method ” and “ picture teaching ” are also here employed. In 
another class, language is taught mainly in its written form, 
and explained by means of language. 

Without multiplying details, it may be said that the above 
outline, together with daily practice in teaching, especially in 
teaching articulation, embraces the main features of what has 
been attempted in the one year’s course. 

It may be said that the effort on the part of the authorities 
of the Columbia Institution to afford the facilities above de- 
scribed has had the hearty approval of men and women who 
have been identified with the best interests of the profession 
for years, and that the members of the class bid fair to become 
useful members of the profession which they have been in- 
vited to enter. Their services are in demand. Correspondence 
has been opened by heads of schools looking to the employ- 
ment of all the members of the class, and, in some cases, en- 
gagements have been made already for the ensuing year. 

Wherever they may go, I bespeak for them a cordial and 
generous welcome in that spirit of friendship which makes 
comrades of us all and adds a charm to the profession which 
we love. 

J. C. GORDON, M. A., 
Professor in the National College, 
Washington, D. C. 


HOW HELEN KELLER ACQUIRED LANGUAGE.* 


Ix March, 1887, I first became Helen’s teacher, and began 
my work by putting her in possession of the use of the manual 
alphabet as rapidly as possible. Using any object that she 
could readily examine by the sense of touch, I would slowly 
spell its name with my fingers, while she held my hand and felt 
its motion; then I would aid her to repeat the word with her 
own fingers. She easily comprehended what I desired her to 
do, imitated the movements with careful precision, and seemed 
to understand that she was learning the names of the objects 
around her. In a few days she had mastered this entire alpha- 


*From advance sheets of the second edition of ‘‘Helen Keller— 
Souvenir of the First Summer Meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf,” soon to be published by 
the Volta Bureau. 
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bet, and could spell the names of numerous objects. Next I 
taught her words represented by action; she readily caught 
their meaning, and we were then enabled to form sentences. 
“Helen is in wardrobe,” ‘ Box is on table,” ‘ Mildred is in 
crib,” are specimens of sentences constructed by Helen in the 
month of April, 1887. 

In these exercises, and in all my work with her previous to 
this time, I had followed the method adopted in teaching Laura 
Bridgman; but I found it was not sufficient for the needs of 
my little pupil. It became evident to me that it was not wise 
to confine myself strictly to the use of words of which she 
knew the full meaning, and I began to give her many words in 
my sentences without any further explanation concerning them 
than was conveyed to her by their connection with those words 
which she did know. I observed that she adopted their use, 
often without inquiry. After this I invariably gave her com- 
plete sentences in communicating with her, often long ones, 
using many words of which she did not understand the mean- 
ing, but in connection with others of which she had full knowl- 
edge, and in such manner that she was able to comprehend the 
meaning I desired to convey. She thus became familiar with, 
and in the daily use of, many words the full meaning of which 
had not been explained to her in detail; and, before I realized 
the importance to her of this practice, she was the possessor 
of a vocabulary which astonished me. 

She learned with perfect ease the forms of the raised letters 
such as are used in printing books for the use of the blind, and 
we soon began to form sentences from words printed on sep- 
arate slips of paper in raised letters; this exercise delighted her 
very much, and prepared the way for the writing lessons. It 
was not difficult for her to understand and make use of written 
language. On July 12, 1887, she wrote, without assistance, a 
correctly-spelled and legible letter to one of her cousins; this 
was a little more than a month after her first lesson in chirog- 
raphy. She now uses the “point,” or what is termed the 
“ Braille,” system of writing ; this she can read with her fingers. 
When writing for those who do not understand reading the 
point letters, she copies her work into the square writing in 
which some of her communications have appeared. 

I am constantly asked, by persons familiar with teaching 
the deaf, how it is that Helen has acquired such a comprehen- 
sive command of language in so short a time. I think it is, 
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first, because she has, like many hearing persons, a natural 
aptitude for comprehending and making use of language as 
soon as it is acquired; and, second, because volumes of words 
have been placed in her possession by means of conversation, 
reading to her from books, and from her own constant use of 
books printed in raised letters. I have had no particular 
method of teaching, but have always regarded my pupil as a 
study, whose own spontaneous impulses must be my surest 
guide. I have never taught Helen to use signs such as have 
been employed in teaching the deaf, but confined myself to the 
use of the manual alphabet in communicating with her. I 
have always talked to her as I would to a seeing and hearing 
child, and have insisted that others should do the same. 
When a person asks me if she will understand this or that 
word, I reply, “‘ Never mind whether she understands each sep- 
arate word in a sentence; she will guess the meaning of the new 
words from their connection with others which are already in- 
telligible to her.” I am asked, “ How did you teach her words 
expressive of intellectual and moral qualities?” It is difficult 
to tell just how she came to understand the meaning of ab- 
stract ideas, but I believe it was more through association and 
repetition than through any explanation of mine. This is 
especially true of her earlier lessons, when her knowledge of 
language was so slight as to make explanation well-nigh im- 
possible. I have always made it a practice to use the words 
descriptive of emotions, of intellectual or moral qualities and 
actions, in connection with the circumstance which required 


their use. I began to use such words as “perhaps,” “ sup- 


pose,” “expect,” etc., when I thought she could understand 
their application. She was always anxious to learn the names 
of people we met in the horse-cars or elsewhere, where they 
were going, what they were to do, etc. The following illus- 
trates her interest in those about her, and shows how these 
words were taught: 

Hetey. What is little boy’s name? 

Teacuer. I do not know; he is a little strange boy; perhaps 
his name is Jack. 

Hexen. .Where is he going? 

Teacuer. He may be going to the common to have fun with 
other boys. 

Hexen. What will he play? 


Teacuer. I suppose he will play ball. 
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Heten. What are boys doing now? 

Treacuer. Perhaps they are expecting Jack, and are waiting 
for him. 

After the words became familiar to her she began to use 
them in composition. The following is an extract from a 
composition written by Helen in September, 1888 : 

This morning teacher and I sat by the window, and we saw a little boy 
walking on the sidewalk. * * * Ido not know how old he was, but 
think he may have been six years old. I do not know where he was going, 
because he was a little strange boy ; but perhaps his mother sent him to 
a store to buy something for dinner. He had a bag in one hand. I sup- 
pose he was going to take it to his mother. 

Her command of language has grown with her increase of 
experiences : while these were few and elementary, her vocab- 
ulary was more limited; as she learns more of the world about 
her, her judgment acquires accuracy, her reasoning powers 
become stronger, more active, and subtle, and the language 
by which she expresses this intellectual activity gains in fluency 
and logie. 

I am convinced that the freedom and accuracy which char- 
acterize Helen’s use of English are due quite as much to her 
familiarity with books as to her natural aptitude for learning 
language. I gave her books printed in raised letters long be- 
fore she could read them, and she would amuse herself ‘for 
hours each day in carefully passing her fingers over the words, 
searching for such as she knew, and would scream with delight 
whenever she found one. Many times she would inquire the 
meaning of some word she had not previously felt, and, having 
learned it, would go on with great eagerness to find its counter- 
part on other pages ; she thus naturally became interested in 
the subject of which the words treated, and as books were 
placed in her hands suited to her age, she was soon reading 
simple stories. In selecting books for Helen to read, it has 
never occurred to me to choose them with reference to her 
misfortune. I have read to her such publications as other 
children of her age read and take delight in, and the same rule 
has been observed in placing in her hands books printed in 
raised letters. She has a great fondness for reading, grasps 
the ideas quickly, and has a faculty of embodying them in 
language often quite different from that used by the author ; 
for instance, while reading to her from Dickens’s “ Child’s His- 
tory of England” I came to the sentence, “ Still the spirit of 
the brave Britons was’ not broken.” I asked her what she 
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thought that meant; she replied, “I think it means that the 
brave Britons were not discouraged because the Romans had 
won so many battles, and they wished all the more to drive 
them away.” The very next lines are still more idiomatic: 
“When Suetonius left the country, they fell upon his troops 
and retook the island of Anglesea.” This is her interpretation 
of the sentence: “It means, that when the Roman general 
had gone away, the Britons began to fight again; and because 
the Roman soldiers had no general to tell them what to do, 
they were overcome by the Britons, and lost the island they had 
vaptured.” During the first year spent with Helen I read to 
her one_day a pretty story called “ Hyacinthus ” which I found 
ina plant and flower-seed catalogue; it impressed her very 
much, and she made great use of it in her conversation and 
writing for some time after. 

She commits to memory both prose and poetry in large 
measure, and many times surprises us by repeating pages 
from some favorite author, when we have not previously 
known that she had memorized any portion of the work. 
Sometimes it seems as if she absorbed the ideas and even the 
words of a writer, and, not having the key to their exact 
meaning, they lay dormant in her mind until some experience 
brought their application to her, when a comprehension of 
their meaning and significance flashed the language before her 
mental vision. 

She is a great admirer of the writings of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and has committed to memory many of his poems. 
During the winter of 1889-90, which we spent at the Perkins 
Institution in South Boston, she was a member of a class in 
zoology. One day, the teacher, Miss Bennett, was explaining 
to the class the habit of the chambered nautilus ; holding the 
shell of the mollusk in her hand, she minutely described it in 
detail. I sat by Helen’s side, repeating the instruction to her 
with my fingers. When the shell was passed to her, in turn, 
for examination, she felt it over very carefully, rose to her feet, 
and, greatly to my surprise and astonishment, slowly repeated 
Dr. Holmes’s beautiful poem on this subject, “‘ The Chambered 
Nautilus.” 

During this winter (1891-92) I went with her into the yard 
while a light snow was falling, and let her feel the falling 
flakes. She appeared to enjoy it very much indeed. As we 
went in, she repeated these words: “ Out of the cloud-folds of 
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his garments Winter shakes the snow.” I inquired of her 
where she had read this; she did not remember having read it, 
did not seem to know that she had learned it. As I did not 
remember ever hearing or reading it, I inquired of several of 
my friends if they recalled the words or description; no one 
seemed to remember it. The teachers at the Institution ex- 
pressed the opinion that the description did not appear in any 
book in raised print in that library; but one lady, Miss Mar- 
rett, took upon herself the task of examining books of poems 
in ordinary type, and was rewarded by finding the following 
lines in one of Longfellow’s minor poems, entitled “Snow- 
flakes :” 
Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 


It would seem that Helen had learned and treasured the 
memory of this expression of the poet, and this morning in 
the snow-storm had found its application. 

As the two principal avenues of perception were hopelessly 
closed to Helen at the commencement of her education, and 
the manual alphabet appealed more directly and forcibly to 
her remaining sense of touch than any other known medium 
of communication, it was made the channel through which 
her ideas could flow. She became very proficient in its use ; 
ordinary conversation could be communicated to her with 
comparative ease, and she could herself spell eighty common 
words in a minute. For three years the manual alphabet had 
been her only means of intercourse with the outside world; 
by its means she had acquired a comprehensive vocabulary, 
which enabled her to converse freely, read intelligently, and 
write good idiomatic English. Nevertheless, the impulse to 
utter audible sounds was strong within her, and the constant 
efforts I made to repress this instinctive tendency were of no 
avail. I considered that if she could learn to speak, her in- 
ability to watch the lips of others would be an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of her intelligent use of oral language. 

During the winter of 1889-90 she became gradually con- 
scious that her means of communication with others was dif- 
ferent from that employed by her little friends and playmates 
at the Perkins Institution, and one day her thoughts found 
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expression in the following questions: “How do the blind 
girls know what to say with their mouths?” “ Why do you 
not teach me to talk like them?” “Do deaf children ever 
learn to speak?” I explained that there were schools where 
deaf children were taught to speak, but that they could see 
their teachers’ mouths, and learn partly in that way. She in- 
terrupted me to say that she was sure she could feel my 
mouth very well. A short time after this conversation a lady 
came to see her, and told her about the deaf and blind Nor- 
wegian child, Ragnhild Kaata, who had been taught to speak, 
and to understand, by touching the lips of her teacher, what 
he said to her. Helen’s joy over this good news can be better 
imagined than described. “Iam so delighted,” she said, “ for 
now I know that I shall learn to speak too.” I promised to 
take her to see a kind lady who knew all about teaching the 
deaf, and who would know if it would be possible for her to 
learn to speak. ‘“ Oh, yes, I can learn,” was her eager reply ; 
“T know I can, because Ragnhild has learned to speak.” She 
did not mention the subject again that day, but it was evident 
that she thought of little else, and that night she was not able 
to sleep. 

She began immediately to make sounds, which she called 
speaking, and I saw the necessity of correct instruction, since 
her heart was set upon learning to talk. Accordingly, I went 
with her to ask the advice and assistance of Miss Sarah Fuller, 
the principal of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, on 
Newbury street, Boston. Miss Fuller was much delighted 
with the child’s earnestness and enthusiasm, and at once com- 
menced to teach her. 

It was just three years from the day when Helen became 
conscious that she could communicate her.physical wants, her 
thoughts, and her impressions through the arbitrary language 
of the fingers, to the time when she received her first lesson 
in the more natural and universal instrument of human inter- 
course—oral language. She was not content at first to be 
drilled in single sounds, but was impatient to pronounce words 
and sentences. The length of the word or the difficulty of the 
arrangement of the letters never seemed to discourage her. 
When she had been talking for less than a week, she met her 
friend Mr. Rodocanachi, and immediately began to struggle 
with the pronunciation of his name; nor would she give it up 
until she was able to articulate the word distinctly. Her in- 
terest in this instruction never diminished for a moment, and 
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in her eagerness to overcome the difficulties which beset her 
on all sides she taxed her powers to the utmost. In less than 
a month she was able to converse intelligibly in oral language. 
The child’s own ecstacy of delight when she was first able to 
utter her thoughts in living and distinct speech was shared by 
all who witnessed the almost miraculous achievemen*. Her 
success was more complete and inspiring than ever. those had 
dreamed or expected who best knew her marvellous intelli 
gence and great mental capacity. 

She very much prefers to speak rather than to spell with her 
fingers, and makes rapid improvement in the art; she now 
uses speech almost exclusively, seldom employing her fingers 
in conversation except when she wishes to communicate a silent 
message, and is greatly pleased when told by strangers that 
they readily understand her articulation. She often reads 
aloud to the children at the Perkins Institution. I noticed 
her, not many days since, reading and repeating from memory 
to them from Miss Alcott’s story of “ Little Women.” 

She can read somewhat from our lips by the sense of touch, 
and could, I think, become quite expert in this practice, did 
we devote any time to assist her; as it is, she often surprises 
us by catching at the meaning of words and phrases as we 
utter them. She has already read in this way words in for- 
eign languages with which she was not acquainted. She un- 
derstands the necessity of close observation, and carefully 
notes the slightest vibrations resulting from articulation. 

ANNIE M. SULLIVAN, 
Teacher of Helen Keller. 


Wasuineron, D. C., January 21, 1892. 
Miss A. M. Sutiivay, Teacher of Helen Keller, 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, South Boston. 

Dear Miss Sutiivan: Allow me to thank you for the privi- 
lege of reading your account of how you taught Helen Keller, 
which you have prepared for the second edition of the Souvenir 
issued by the Volta Bureau. Your paper is full of interest to 
teachers of the deaf, and it contains many valuable and im- 
portant suggestions. 

I am particularly struck by your statement that you gave 
Helen books printed in raised letters “long befure she could 
read them,” and that “ she would amuse herself for hours each 
day in carefully passing her fingers over the words, searching 
for such words as she knew,” ete. 
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I consider that statement as of very great significance and 
importance when I try to account for her wonderful familiarity 
with idiomatic English. She is such an exceptional child that 
we are apt to attribute everything to her marvellous mind, and 
forget that language comes from without, and not from within. 
She could not intuitively arrive at a knowledge of idiomatic 
English expressions. It is absolutely certain that such expres- 
sions must have been taught to her before she could use them; 
and if you can show us how it was done, teachers of the deaf 
all over the world will owe you a debt of gratitude. 

The great problem in the education of the deaf is the teach- 
ing of idiomatic language. 

Iam sure that instructors of the deaf will support me in 
urging you to tell us all you can as to the part played by books 
in the instruction of Helen Keller. We should like to form 
an idea of the quantity and quality of the reading-matter pre- 
sented for her examination “long before she could read the 
books.” 

How much time did she devote to the examination of lan- 
guage which she could not understand, in her search for the 
words that she knew? I would suggest that you give usa 
list of the books she has read, arranging them, as well as you 
‘an, in the order of presentation. Teachers of the deaf find 
great difficulty in selecting suitable books for their pupils ; 
and I am sure they would thank you especially for the names 
of those books that have given Helen pleasure, and have 
proved most profitable in her instruction. 

You say, “JZ have always talked to Helen as I would to a 
hearing child, and have insisted that others should do the 
same,” etc. I presume you mean by this that you talked with 
your fingers instead of your mouth: that yeu spelled into her 
hand what you would have spoken to a seeing and hearing 
child. You say that you have “always” done this. Are we 
to understand that you pursued this method from the very 
beginning of her education, and that you spelled complete 
sentences and idiomatic expressions into her hand before she 
was capable of understanding the language employed? If 
this is so, I consider the point te be of so much importance 
that I would urge you to elaborate the statement, and make 
your meaning perfectly clear and unmistakable. 

Yours very sincerely, 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 
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Sourn Boston, Mass., January 26, 1892. 


Dr. ALEXANDER GraHAM BELL. 

Dear Sir: Thanking you for your very complimentary men- 
tion of my paper prepared for the second edition of the Souve- 
nir “Helen Keller,” I will say that it gives me pleasure to 
reply to your inquiries; and I shall be much gratified if the 
teachers of the deaf can derive, from my experience with my 
interesting little pupil, any assistance and encouragement in 
imparting to deaf children a knowledge and command of idio- 
matic language. 

The little deaf and blind child, Helen Keller, whom it was 
my good fortune to have placed under my care almost five 
years since, appealed to my woman’s heart on account of her 
misfortune, with which in part I knew from experience how to 
sympathize, and at once won my affection by her sweet and 
loving nature. As soon as we were able to communicate with 
each other by means of the manual alphabet, I was enabled to 
become a substitute to her for sight and hearing. I began 
talking to her with my fingers as soon as I could make her 
comprehend the meaning I wished to convey. Of course, at 
first we could proceed but slowly; but as each sentence was 
an aid to the next one, she gained rapidly in a knowledge of 
words, and by this means I was soon able to give her a better 
acquaintance with her surroundings. I talked to her almost 
incessantly in her waking hours; spelled into her hand a de- 
scription of what was transpiring around us, what I saw, what 
I was doing, what others were doing—any thing, every thing. 
Of course, in doing this I used multitudes of words she did 
not at the time understand, and the exact definition of which 
I did not pause to explain; but I never abbreviated or omitted 
words, but spelled all my sentences carefully and correctly. I 
talked to this little girl with my fingers as I should have talked 
to her with my mouth had she been a hearing child; and no 
doubt I talked much more with my fingers, and more con- 
stantly, than I should have done with my mouth had she pos- 
sessed the use of sight and hearing, for, had she the full use of 
these senses, she would have been less dependent on me for 
amusement and entertainment. When she had become familiar 
with the raised letters, and had cards and books placed in her 
hands printed in this style, they were at once an unfailing 
source of entertainment and instruction to her. 


You ask me to tell all I can “as to the part played by books 
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in the instruction of Helen Keller.” I do not know that I can 
describe to you the importance and advantage that books have 
been to my pupil in acquiring a command of idiomatic Eng- 
lish: the advantage has been incalculable. I am confident 
that Helen’s remarkable command of language is due to the 
fact that books printed in raised letters were placed in her 
hands as soon as she knew the formation of the letters; it at 

once became her delight to study these pages, with her sensi-_ 
tive fingers, for many hours each day, not as a lesson, but as a 

pastime. I was astonished at the rapidity with which she ac- 

quired the use of words she had learned by first finding them 

on the printed page, inquired of me their meaning, and applied 

them in constructing sentences. It was not long before she 

would repeat to me a story she had read in her book; I mean, 

from the mass of words she had passed her fingers over, she 

would many times become possessed of the plot or basis of 

the tale, and recount it to me with her fingers, using any 

words by which she could make me understand her meaning, 

often the same used in the book for several sentences; the full 

meaning of many of these words she could not have understood 

but by their connection with others which she did know. 

Sometimes, in amusing herself in this way with her books, she 

would become completely puzzled, and come to me for help. 

I would then read to her (always spelling the words into her 

hand), when with great eagerness she would re-read it for her- 

self with a bright and happy face, always expecting my sym- 

pathy and companionship to talk the story over with her, and 

participate in her appreciation of the author's portrayal of his 

subject. In doing this we naturally made use of many forms 

of expression not found in the book, and thus she readily dis- 

covered the meaning of words not previously understood. 

The more Helen used her books, the more she desired to do so, 

and much time was spent in the manner described. 

In regard to the quantity and quality of books furnished 
Helen before she knew many words, I cannot give a list that 
will be of much value to teachers of the deaf, as, on account 
of Helen’s double misfortune, she could not be supplied, as 
deaf children can who have the sense of sight, with a selection 
from the almost limitless number of beautifully printed and 
illustrated books for children of all ages which our bookstores 
so generously display. 


I could only read to her with my fingers, and describe to 
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her in the same manner the illustrations, from any of these 
interesting and attractive publications. The expense of print- 
ing books for the use of the blind is enormously greater in 
proportion than for ordinary printing. A book that one could 
purchase for from twenty-five to fifty cents, for the use of a 
seeing child, would, if prepared for the use of a blind child, 
cost at least three dollars. 

The only books which I had to place in Helen’s hands at the 
beginning of my work with her were the Primer and a series 
ef seven volumes of school readers such as are in use in the 
Primary Department at the Perkins Institution at South 
Boston; these eight volumes and a copy of “ Our World” 
(a geography) constituted our entire library of books in raised 
print for many months. As to how much time was spent by 
this little girl in passing her fingers over the pages in these 
volumes, searching for such words as she knew, I cannot give 
you a definite estimate, any more than I could tell you how 
much time she gave to her doll or to her toys; but she pre- 
ferred the books to either doll or toys, and spent much more 
time with them. Very many happy hours were devoted to 
this practice with her books every day; it often required special 
pleading to induce her to leave them. In March, 1888, Mr. 
Anagnos sent her a copy of a Geographical Reader in raised 
print. She was very much pleased with it, and took great de- 
light in the discovery of many entirely new words to her on 
its pages. Not long after this she had two volumes of a series 
of readers termed “ Youth’s Libraries,” selections in prose and 
poetry from various authors, and a child’s book entitled 
“ Heidi.” When we came to Boston, in May of this year, she 
had access to a variety of literature in raised print at the 
library of the Institution. She read “Life and her Children,” 
by Isabel Berkeley; “What Katy Did;” “Patsy ;” “Story of a 
Short Life,” ete. In the meantime I had been reading to her, 
by spelling the words into her hand, such books and selections 
as I had at command of the character that other children of 
her age enjoy. In August, 1888, I read to her in this way the 
popular story by Mrs. Burnett, “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 
Her delight in the book knew no bounds, and in response to 
her earnest entreaty Mr. Anagnos had this story put in raised 
print; since then she has re-read it many times for herself. 

As I have never kept a record of the books Helen has read, 
or of the order in which I have read books to her, therefore it 
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will be impossible for me to comply with your request in full; 
but among the books which Helen has read and enjoyed par- 
ticularl:, I recall “Most Celebrated Diamonds;” “ Little 
Women ;” “ Tanglewood Tales ;” “ Wonder Book;” “In His 
Name;” “A Man without » Country ;” “Bible Stories ;” 
“Greek Heroes “Swiss Faruily Robinson ;” “The Sleeping 
Sentinel:” “Stories by Haus Christian Andersen;” “The 
Queen of the Pirate Isles:” Christmas Carol” (Dickens) : 
*Child’s History of England” (Dickens); ** American Prose 


Selections;” “ Birds’ Christmas Dinner:” “Sara Crewe ; ~ 
Evangeline Hiawatha,” and many other of Longfellow’s 
Poems; “Enoch Arden;” Holmes’s Poems; Whittier’s 


Poems; “Stories of American Progress,” etc., ete. 

In addition to the story by Mrs. Burnett before mentioned, 
the following are titles of books which I remember to have 
read to Helen since that date: “ Queens at Home,” “ Triangu- 
lar Society,” “Donald and Dorothy,” “ Black Beauty,” * Capt. 
January,” three of Abbott's Rollo books (Rome, Germany, and 
Naples), “ Little St. Elizabeth,” “ Stories from Roman His- 
tory,” “Stories from Shakespeare” (by Charles and Mary 
Lamb), “ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” * Veronica,” ete. 

Yours truly, 
ANNIE M. SULLIVAN. 


Cuessa, Mass., March 15, 1892. 
Hon. Joun Hrrz, 
Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Since ny paper was prepared for the second edi- 
tion of the Souvenir “ Helen Keller,” some facts have been 
brought to my notice which are of interest in connection with 
the subject of the acquisition of language by my little pupil, 
and if it is not already too late for publication in this issue of 
the Souvenir, I shall be glad if I may have opportunity to men- 
tion them in detail. 

Perhaps it will be remembered that in my paper, where allu- 
sion is made to Helen’s remarkable memory, it is noted that 
she appears to retain in her mind many forms of expression 
which, at the time they are received, she probably does not 
understand; but when further information is acquired, the 
language retained in her memory finds full or partial expres- 
sion in her conversation or writing, according as it proves of 
greater or less value to her in the fitness of its application to 
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the new experience. Doubtless this is true in the case of every 
intelligent child, and should not, perhaps, be considered worthy 
of especial mention in Helen’s case, but for the fact that a child 
who is deprived of the senses of sight and hearing might not 
be expected to be as mentally gifted as this little girl proves to 
be: hence it is quite possible we may be inclined to class as 
marvellous many things we discover in the development of her 
character which do not merit such an explanation. 

In the hope that I may be pardoned if I appear to over- 
estimate the remarkable mental capacity and power of compre- 
hension and discrimination which my little pupil possesses, I 
wish to add that, while I have always known that Helen made 
great use of such descriptions and comparisons as appeal to 
her imagination and fine poetic nature, yet recent develop- 
ments in her writings convince me of the fact that I have not 
in the past been fully aware to what extent she absorbs the 
language of her favorite authors. In the early part of her 
education I had full knowledge of all the books she read and 
of nearly all the stories which were read to her, and could 
without difficulty trace the authority of any adaptations noted 
in her writing or conversation ; and I have always been much 
pleased to observe how appropriately she applies the expres- 
sions of a favorite author in her own compositions. 

The following extracts from a few of her published letters 
give evidence of how valuable this power of retaining the mem- 


ory of beautiful language has been to her. One warm, sunny 
day in early spring, when we were at the North, the balmy at 
mosphere appears to have brought to her mind the sentiment 


expressed by Longfellow in “ Hiawatha,” and she almost sings 
with the poet, “The ground was all aquiver with the stir of 
new life. My heart sang for very joy. I thought of my own 
dear home. I knew that in that sunny land spring had come 
in all its splendor. ‘All its birds and all its blossoms, all its 
flowers and all its grasses.’” 

About the same time, in a letter to a friend, in which she 
makes mention of her Southern home, she gives so close a re- 
production from a poem by one of her favorite authors that I 
will give extracts from Helen’s letter and from the poem it- 


self : 
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EXTRACT FROM HELEN’S 
LETTER. 

[ The entire letter is published on 
pp. 245 and 246 of the Report of 
the Perkins Institution for 1891. | 

The blue-bird with his 
plumes, the thrush clad all in 
brown, the robin jerking his spas- 
modic throat, the oriole drifting 


azure 
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FROM THE POEM ENTITLED 
“SPRING,” BY DR. OLI- 
VER WENDELL HOLMES. 


blue-bird, 
his azure plumes 

fragrance 
the myrtle blooms ; 


The breathing from 


The borrowed from 


The thrush, poor wanderer, drop- 
ping meekly down, 


like a flake of fire, the jolly bobo- Clad in his remnant of autumnal 


link and his happy mate, the mock- 
ing-bird imitating the notes of all, 
the red-bird with 
trill, and the busy little wren, are 
all making the trees in our front 


brown: 

The oriole, drifting like a flake 
of fire 

Rent by a whirlwind from a blaz- 


his one sweet 
ing spire; 

The robin, jerking his spasmodic 
throat, 

Repeats imperious, his staccato 


yard ring with their glad songs. 


note ; 
crack-brained bobolink 
courts his crazy mate, 
Poised on a bullrush tipsy with 
his weight: 
Nay, in his cage the lone canary 


The 


sings, 
Feels the soft air, and spreads 
his idle wings. 

On the last day of April she uses another expression from 
the same poem, which is more an adaptation than a reproduc- 
tion: “ To-morrow April will hide her tears and blushes be- 
neath the flowers of lovely May.” 

In a letter to a friend at the Perkins Institution, dated May 
17, 1889, she gives a reproduction from one of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s stories, which I had read to her not long before. 
This letter is published in the Perkins Institufion Report (1891), 
p. 204. The original story was read to her from a copy of 
“Andersen’s Stories,” published by Leavitt & Allen Bros., and 
may be found on p. 97 of Part I in that volume. 

Her admiration for the impressive explanations which Bishop 
Brooks has given her of the Fatherhood of God is well known. 
In one of his letters, speaking of how God in every way tells us 
of his love, he says: “I think he writes it even upon the walls 
of the great house of nature which we live in that he is our 
Father.” The next year at Andover she said: “It seems to 
me the world is full of goodness, beauty, and love; and how 
grateful we must be to our heavenly Father, who has given us 
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so much to enjoy! His love and care are written all over the 
walls of nature.” 

In these later years, since Helen has come in contact with so 
many persons who are able to converse freely with her, she has 
made the acyuaintance of some literature with which I am not 
familiar; she has also found, in books printed in raised letters, 
in the readiny of which I have been unable to follow her, much 
material for the cultivation of the taste she possesses fox poeti- 
val imagery. Tle pages of the book she reads become to her 
like paintings, to which her imaginative powers give life and 
color. She is at once transported into the midst of the events 
portrayed in the story she reads or is told, and the characters 


and descriptions become real to her; she rejoices when justice 


wins, and is sad when virtue goes unrewarded. The pictures 
the language paints on her memory appear to make an indeli- 
ble impression ; and many times, when an experience comes to 
her similar in character, the language starts forth with won 
derful accuracy, like the reflection from a mirror. 

Helen's mind is so gifted by nature that she seems able to 
understand with only the faintest touch of explanation every 
possible variety of external relations. One day in Alabama, as 
we were gathering wild flowers near the springs on the hill- 
sides, she seemed to understand for the first time that the 
springs were surrounded by mountains, and she exclaimed : 
“The mountains are crowding around the springs to look at 
their own beautiful reflections!” I am not able to state where 
she obtained this language, yet it is evident that it must have 
come to her from without, as it would hardly be possible for a 
person deprived of the visual sense to originate such a descrip- 
tion. In mentioning a visit to Lexington, Mass., she writes: 
“As we rode along we could see the forest monarchs bend their 
proud forms to listen to the little children of the woodlands 
whispering their secrets. The anemone, the wild violet, the 
hepatica, and the funny little curled-up ferns all peeped out at 
us from beneath the brown leaves.” She closes this letter 
with, “I must go to bed, for Morpheus has touched my eye- 
lids with his golden wand.” Here, again, I am unable to state 
where she acquired these expressions. 

She has always seemed to prefer stories which exercise the 
imagination, and catches and retains the poetic spirit in all such 
literature; but not until this winter have I been conscious that 
her memory absorbed the exact language of imaginative writ- 
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ings to such an extent that she is herself unable to trace their 
authority. 

This is shown in a little story she wrote in October last at 
the home of her parents in Tuscumbia, which she termed *Au- 
tumn Leaves.” She was at work upon it about two weeks, 
writing a little each day, at her own pleasure. When it was 
finished, and we read it in the family, it occasioned much com- 
ment on account of the beautiful imagery used, and we could 
not understand how Helen could describe such pictures with- 
out the aid of sight. As we had never seen or heard of any 
such story as this before, we inquired of her where she read 
it; she replied, “I did not read it; it is my story for Mr. Anag- 
nos’s birthday.” While I was surprised that she could write 
like this, I was not more astonished than I had been mauy 
times before at the unexpected achievements of my little pupil, 
especially as we had exchanged many beautiful thoughts on 
the subject of the glory of the ripening foliage during the 
autumn of this year. 

Before Helen made her final copy of the story, it was sug- 
gested to her to change its title to “‘ The Frost King,” as more 
appropriate to the subject of which the story treated; to this 
she willingly assented. The story was written by Helen in 
Braille, as usual, and copied by her in the same manner: I 
then interlined the manuscript for the greater convenience of 
those who desired to read it. Helen wrote a little letter, and, 
enclosing the manuscript, forwarded both by mail to Mr. Anag- 
nos for his birthday. 

The story was printed in the January number of the Men- 
tor, and from a review of it in the Goodson Gazette I was 
startled to find that a very similar story had been published 
in 1873, seven years before Helen was born. This story, 
* Frost Fairies,” appeared in a book written by Miss Margaret 
T. Canby, entitled “ Birdie and his Fairy Friends.” The pas- 


sages quoted from the two stories were so much alike in 


thought and expression as to convince me that Miss Canby’s 
story must at some time have been read to Helen. 

As I had myself never read this story, or even heard of the 
book, I inquired of Helen if she knew anything about the 
matter, and found she did not. She was utterly unable to 
recall either the name of the story or the book. Careful ex- 
amination was made of the books in raised print in the library 
of the Perkins Institution to learn if any extracts from this 
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volume could be found there; but nothing was discovered. 
I then concluded that the story must have been read to her a 
long time ago, as her memory usually retains with great dis- 
tinctness facts and impressions which have been committed to 
its keeping. 

After making careful inquiry, I succeeded in obtaining the 
information that our friend Mrs. S. C. Hopkins had a copy of 
this book in 1888, which was presented to her little daughter 
in 1873 or 1874. Helen and myself spent the summer of 1888 
with Mrs. Hopkins at her home in Brewster, Mass., where she 
kindly relieved me, a part of the time, of the care of my little 
charge. She amused and entertained Helen by reading to her 
from a collection of juvenile publications, among which was 
the copy of “ Birdie and his Fairy Friends ;” and, while Mrs. 
Hopkins does not remember this story of “ Frost Fairies,” 
she is confident that she read to Helen extracts, if not entire 
stories, from this volume. But as she was not able to find 
her copy, and applications for the volume at bookstores in 
Boston, Albany, New York, Philadelphia, and other places 
resulted only in failure, search was instituted for the author 
herself. This became a difficult task, as her publishers in 
Philadelphia had retired from business many years ago; how- 
ever, it was eventually discovered that her residence is at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and copies of the second edition of the 
book, 1889, were obtained from her. She has since secured 
and forwarded to me a copy of the first edition. I learn from 
Miss Canby that several of the fairy stories contained in this 
book were first printed in a popular magazine entitled Our 
Young Folks, published in Boston 1865-73. 

The most generous and gratifying letters have been received 
from Miss Canby by Helen’s friends, a few extracts from 
which are given. 

Under date of February 24, 1892, after mentioning the order 
of the publication of the stories in the magazine, she writes: 

All the stories were revised before publishing them in book form ; 
additions were made to the number as first published, I think, and some 
of the titles may have been changed. 

In the same letter she writes: 

T hope that you will be able to make her understand that [am glad she 
enjoyed my story, and that I hope the new book will give her pleasure 
by renewing her friendship with the Fairies. I shall write to her in a 
short time. Iam so much impressed with what I have learned of her 
that I have written a little poem entitled ‘* A Silent Singer,”’ which I may 
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send to her mother after a while. Can you tell me in what paper the 
article appeared accusing Helen of plagiarism, and giving passages from 
both stories? I should like much to see it, and to obtain a few copies if 
possible. 

Under date of March 9, 1892, Miss Canby writes : 

I find traces, in the Report which you so kindly sent me, of little 
Helen having heard other stories than that of ‘‘ Frost Fairies.” On page 
132, in a letter, there is a passage which must have been suggested by 
my story called ‘‘The Rose Fairies” (see pp. 13-16 of ‘ Birdie”), and 
on pages 93 and 94 of the Report the description of a thunder-storm is 
very much like Birdie’s idea of the same in the ‘* Dew Fairies ” on pages 
59 and 60 of my book. What a wonderfully active and retentive mind. 
that gifted child must have! If she had remembered and written down, 
accurately, a short story, and that soon after hearing it, it would have 
been a marvel: but to have heard the story once, three years ago, and in 
such a way that neither her parents nor teacher could ever allude to it 
or refresh her memory about it, and then to have been able to reproduce 
it so vividly, even adding some toucbes of her own in perfect keeping 
with the rest, which really improve the original, is something that very 
few girls of riper age, and with every advantage of sight, hearing, and 
even great talents for composition, could have done as well, if at all. 
Under the circumstances, I do not see how any one can be so unkind 
as to call it a plagiarism; it is a wonderful feat of memory, and stands 
alone, as doubtless much of her work will in future, if her mental powers 
grow and develop with her years as greatly as in the few years past. I 
have kpown many children well, have been surrounded by them all ny 
life, and love nothing better than to talk with them, amuse them, and 
quietly notice their traits of mind and character; but I do not recollect 
more than one girl of Helen’s age who had the love and thirst for knowl- 
edge, and the store of literary and general information, and the skill in 
composition, which Helen possesses. She is indeed a ‘*‘ Wonder-Child.”’ 
Thank you very much for the Report, Gazette, and Helen’s Journal. 
The last made me realize the great disappointment to the dear child more 
than before. Please give her my warm love, and tell her not to feel 
troubled about it any more. No one shall be allowed to think it was 
anything wrong; and some day she will write a great, beautiful story or 
poem that will make many people happy. Tell her there are a few bitter 
drops in every one’s cup, and the only way is to take the bitter patiently, 
and the sweet thankfully. I shall love to hear of her reception of the 
book, and how she likes the stories which are new to her. 


I have carefully compared the stories published in Our 
Young Folks with the compilation entitled “ Birdie and his 
‘airy Friends,” and find great differences in the phraseology. 
The language used by Helen in the adaptations mentioned by 
Miss Canby resembles that of the book and not that ot the 
magazine; and the story of the “ Frost Fairies” is not found 
in Our Young Folks at all. 
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The book was evidently her source of information, but there 
is no evidence to show from which editiou the stories were read. 
Both editions were printed from the same plates, and the lan- 
guage is identical. 

T have now (March, 1892) read to Helen “The Frost Fairies,” 
‘The Rose Fairies,” and a portion of “ The Dew Fairies,” but 
she is unable to throw any light on the matter. She recog- 


nized them at once as her own stories, with variations, and was 
much puzzled to know how they could have been published 
before she was born! She thinks it is wonderful that two peo- 
ple should write stories so much alike ; but she still considers 


her own as original with herself. 

I give below a portion of Miss Canby’s story, ‘The Rose 
Fairies,’ and also Helen’s letter to Mr. Anagnos containing her 
“dream,” so that the likenesses and differences may be studied 
by those interested in the subject: 


THE ROSE FAIRIES. 
[From “ Birdie and his Fairy Friends,” by Margaret T. Canby. | 


One pleasant morning little Birdie might have been seen sitting quietly 
on the grass-plat at the side of his mother’s house, looking very earnestly 
at the rose-bushes. 

It was quite early; great Mr. Sun, who is such an early riser in sum- 
mer time, had not been up very long; the birds were just beginning to 
chirp their ‘‘ good mornings” to each other; and as for the flowers, they 
were still asleep. But Birdie was so busy all day, trotting about the 
house and garden, that he was always ready for A/s nest at night, before 
the birds and flowers had thought of seeking theirs ; and so it came to 
pass that when Mr. Sun raised his head above the green woods and smiled 
lovingly upon the earth, Birdie was often the first to see him, and to smile 
back at him, all the while rubbing his eyes with his dimpled fists, until, 
between smiling and rubbing, he was wide awake. 

And what do you think he did next? Why the little rogue rolled into 
his mamma’s bed, and kissed her eyelids, her cheeks. and her mouth, 
until she began to dream that it was raining kisses ; and at last she opened 
her eyes to see what it all meant, and found that it was Birdie, trying to 
‘* kiss her awake,’ as he said. 

She loved her little boy very dearly, and liked to make him happy, and 
when he said ‘‘ Please dress me, dear mamma, and let me go out to play 
in the garden,” she cheerfully consented; and, soon after, Birdie went 
down-stairs in his morning-dress of cool linen, and with his round face 
bright and rosy from its bath, and ran out on the gravel path to play 
until breakfast was ready. 

He stood still a moment to look about him, and think what he should 
do first. The fresh morning air blew softly in his face, as if to welcome 
him and be his merry playmate; and the bright eye of Mr. Sun looked | 
at him with a warm and glowing smile; but Birdie soon walked on to 
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find something to play with. As he came in sight of the rose-bushes 
that grew near the side of the house, he suddenly clapped his hands, and 
with a little shout of joy stopped to look at them ; they were all covered 
with lovely rose-buds. Some were red, some white, and others pale pink, 
and they were just peeping out of the green leaves, as rosy-faced children 
peep out from their warm beds in winter-time before they are quite will- 
ing to get up. A few days before, Birdie’s papa had told him that the 
‘green balls” on the rose-bushes had beautiful flowers shut up within 
them, but the little boy found it hard to believe, for he was so young 
that he did not remember how pretty the roses had been the summer be- 
fore. Now he found out that his father’s words were true, for a few days 


of warm weather had turned tie *‘ green balls” into rose-buds, and they 
were so beautiful that it was enough to make Birdie stund still before 
them, his blue eyes dancing with delight, and his little hands clasped 
tightly together. 

After a while he went nearer, and, looking closely at the buds, found 
that they were folded up, leaf over leaf, as eyelids are folded over sleep- 
ing eyes, so that Birdie thought they must be asleep.  ‘‘ Lazy roses, 
wake up,” said he, giving the branches a gentle shake; but only the dew 
fell off in bright drops, and the flowers were still shut up. At last Birdie 
remembered how he had awakened his mother with kisses, and thought 
he would try the same plan with the roses; so he drew up his red lips 
until they looked like a rose-bud too, and bending down a branch with a 
lovely pink bud upon it, he kissed it softly two or three times. 

Here the similarity in the language of the story to that in 
the letter ceases. 

HELEN’S LETTER TO MR. ANAGNOS. 
(Written February 2 and 3, 1890. ) 
| This letter was enclosed in another written in French, dated 
Le 1 fevrier 1890.1) 

My Dear Mr. AnaGnos: You will laugh when you open your little 
friend’s letter and see all the queer mistakes she has made in French, 
but I think you will be pleased to know that I can write even a short 
letter in French. It makes me very happy to please you and my dear 
teacher. I wish I could see your little niece Amelia. I am sure we 
should love each other. I hope you will bring some of Virginia Evan- 
ghelides’ poems home with you, and translate them for me. Teacher 
and I have just returned from our walk. It is a beautiful day. We met 
a sweet little child. She was playing on the pier with a wee brother. 
She gave me a kiss and then ran away, because she was a shy little girl. 
I wonder if you would like to have me tell you a pretty dream which I 
had a long time ago when I was a very little child? Teacher says it was 
a day-dream, and she thinks you would be delighted to hear it. One 
pleasant morning in the beautiful spring time, I thought I was sitting on 
the soft grass under my dear mother’s window, looking very earnestly 
at the rose-bushes which were growing all around me. It was quite 
early, the sun had not been up very long; the birds were just beginning 
to sing joyously. The flowers were still asleep. They would not awake 
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until the sun had smiled lovingly upon them. I was a very happy little 
child with rosy cheeks, and large blue eyes, and the most beautiful golden 
ringlets you can imagine. The fresh morning air blew gently in my 
face, as if to welcome me, and be my merry playmate, and the sun 
looked at me with a warm and tender smile. I clapped my chubby 
hands for joy when I saw that the rose-bushes were covered with lovely 
buds. Some were red, some were white, and others were delicate pink, 
and they were peeping out from between the green leaves like beautiful 
little fairies. I had never seen anything so lovely before, for I was very 
young and I could not remember how pretty the roses had been the 
summer before. My little heart was filled with a sweet joy, and I danced 
around the rose-bushes to show my delight. After a while I went very 
near to a beautiful white rose-bush which was completely covered with 
buds and sparkling with dew-drops; I bent down one of the branches with 
a lovely pure white bud upon it, and kissed it softly many times; just then 
I felt two loving arms steal gently around me, and loving lips kissing my 
eyelids, my cheeks, and my mouth, until I began to think it was raining 
kisses; and at last I opened my eyes to see what it all meant, and found 
it was my precious mother, who was bending over me, trying to kiss me 
awake. Do you like my day-dream? If you do, perhaps I will dream 
again for you some time. 

Teacher and all of your friends send you their love. I shall be so glad 
when you come home, for I greatly miss you. Please give my love to 
your good Greek friends, and tell them that I shall come to Athens some 
day. 

Lovingly your little friend and playmate, 
HELEN A. KELLER. 


“The Frost Fairies” and “The Frost King” are given in 
full, as the differences are as important as the resemblances : 


FROST FAIRIES.” 
[From ‘* Birdie and his Fairy Friends,” by Margaret T. Canby. | 


King Frost, or Jack Frost as he is sometimes called, lives in a cold 
country far to the North; but every year he takes a journey over the 
world in a car of golden clouds drawn by a strong and rapid steed called 
‘*North Wind.” Wherever he goes he does many wonderful things; he 
builds bridges over every stream clear as glass in appearance, but often 
strong as iron;*he puts the flowers and plants to sleep by one touch of 
his hand, and they all bow down and sink into the warm earth, until 
spring returns; then, lest we should grieve for the flowers, he places at 
our windows lovely wreaths and sprays of his white northern flowers, or 
delicate little forests of fairy pine-trees, pure white and very beautiful. 
But his most wonderful work is the painting of the trees, which look, 
after his task is done, as if they were covered with the brightest layers of 
gold and rubies; and are beautiful enough to comfort us for the flight of 
summer. 

I will tell you how King Frost first thought of this kind work, for it is 
a strange story. You must know that this king, like all other kings, has 
great treasures of gold and precious stones in his palace; but, being a 
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good-hearted old fellow, he does not keep his riches locked up all the 
time, but tries to do good and make others happy with them. He has 
two neighbors, who live still farther north; one is King Winter, a cross 
and churlish old monarch, who is hard and cruel, and delights in making 
the poor suffer and weep; but the other neighbor is Santa Claus, a fine, 
good-natured, jolly old soul, who loves to do good, and who brings presents 
to the poor, and to nice little children at Christmas. 

Well, one day King Frost was trying to think of some good that he 
could do with his treasure ; and suddenly he concluded to send some of 
it to his kind neighbor, Santa Claus, to buy presents of food and cloth- 
ing for the poor, that they might not suffer so much when King Winter 
went near their homes. So he called together his merry little fairies, 
and showing them a number of jars and vases filled with gold and pre- 
cious stones, told them to carry those carefully to the palace of Santa 
Claus, and give them to him with the compliments of King Frost. ‘* He 
will know how to make good use of the treasure,” added Jack Frost; 
then he told the fairies not to loiter by the way, but to do his bidding 
quickly. 

The fairies promised obedience and soon started on their journey, 
dragging the great glass jars and vases along, as well as they could, and 
now and then grumbling a little at having such hard work to do, for they 
were idle fairies, and liked play better than work. At last they reached 
a great forest, and, being quite tired, they decided to rest awhile and 
look for nuts before going any further. But lest the treasure should be 
stolen from them, they hid the jars among the thick leaves of the forest 
trees, placing some high up near the top, and others in different parts 
of the various trees, until they thought no one could find them. 

Then they began to wander about and hunt for nuts, and climb the 
trees to shake them down, and worked much harder for their own pleas- 
ure than they had done for their master’s bidding, for it is a strange 
truth that fairies and children never complain of the toil and trouble 
they take in search of amusement, although they often grumble when 
asked to work for the good of others. 

The frost fairies were so busy and so merry over their nutting frolic 
that they soon forgot their errand and their king’s command to go 
quickly; but, as they played and loitered in the forest until noon, they 
found out the reason why they were told to hasten; for although they 
had, as they thought, hidden the treasure so carefully, they had not se- 
cured it from the power of Mr. Sun, who was an enemy of Jack Frost, 
and delighted to undo his work and weaken him whenever he could. 

His bright eyes found out the jars of treasure among the trees, and as 
the idle fairies left them there until noon, at which time Mr. Sun is the 
strongest, the delicate glass began to melt and break, and before long 
every jar and vase was cracked or broken, and the precious treasures 
they contained were melting too, and dripping slowly in streams of gold 
and crimson over the trees and bushes of the forest. 

Still, for a while, the frost fairies did not notice this strange occurrence, 
for they were down on the grass, so far below the tree-tops that the 
wonderful shower of treasure was a long time in reaching them; but at 
last one of them said ‘‘ Hark! I believe it is raining; I certainly hear the 
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falling drops.” The others laughed, and told him that it seldom rained 
when the sun was shining; but as they listened they plainly heard the 
tinkling of many drops falling through the forest, and sliding from leaf 
to leaf until they reached the bramble-bushes beside them, when, to 
their great dismay, they found that the rain-drops were melted rubies 
which hardened on the leaves and turned them to bright crimson in a 
moment. Then looking more closely at the trees around, they saw that 
the treasure was all melting away, and that much of it was already spread 
over the leaves of the oak-trees and maples, which were shining with 
their gorgeous dress of gold and bronze, crimson and emerald. It was 
very beautiful; but the idle fairies were too much frightened at the mis- 
chief their disobedience had caused to admire the beauty of the forest. 
and at once tried to hide themselves among the bushes, lest King Frost 
should come and punish them. 

Their fears were well founded, for their long absence had alarmed the 
king, and he had started out to look for his tardy servants, and just as 
they were all hidden, he came along slowly, looking on all sides for the 
fairies. Of course, he soon noticed the brightness of the leaves, and dis- 
covered the cause, too, when he caught sight of the broken jars and 
vases from which the melted treasure was still dropping. And when he 
came to the nut-trees, and saw the shells left by the idle fairies and all 
the traces of their frolic, he knew exactly how they had acted, and that 
they had disobeyed him by playing and loitering on their way through 
the woods. 

King Frost frowned and looked very angry at first, and his fairies 
trembled for fear and cowered still lower in their hiding-places; but 
just then two little children came dancing through the wood, and though 
they did not see King Frost or the fairies, they saw the beautiful color 
of the leaves, and laughed with delight, and began picking great bunches 
to take to their mother. ‘‘ The leaves are as pretty as flowers,” said 
they ; and they called the golden leaves ‘‘ buttercups,”’ and the red ones 
‘** roses,” and were very happy as they went singing through the wood. 

Their pleasure charmed away King Frost’s anger, and he, too, began 
to admire the painted trees, and at last he said to himself, ‘‘ My treasures 
are not wasted if they make little children happy. I will not be offended 
at my idle, thoughtless fairies, for they have taught me a new way of 
doing good.” When the frost fairies heard these words, they crept, one 
by one, from their corners, and, kneeling down before their master, con- 
fessed their fault, and asked his pardon. He frowned upon them for 
a while, and scolded them, too, but he soon relented, and said he would 
forgive them this time, and would only punish them by making them 
carry more treasure to the forest, and hide it in the trees, until all the 
leaves, with Mr. Sun’s help, were covered with gold and ruby coats. 

Then the fairies thanked him for his forgiveness, and promised to work 
very hard to please him; and the good-natured king took them all up in 
his arms, and carried them safely home to his palace. From that time, I 
suppose, it has been part of Jack Frost’s work to paint the trees with the 
glowing colors we see in the autumn; and if they are not covered with 
gold and precious stones, I do not know how he makes them so bright ; 
do you? 


+ 
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THE FROST KING. 
(Copied from the original manuscript in the Braille writing.) 
By Heven A. Ketter. 

King Frost lives in a beautiful palace far to the North, in the land of 
perpetual snow. The palace, which is magnificent beyond description, 
was built centuries ago, in the reign of King Glacier. At a little distance 
from the palace we might easily mistake it for a mountain whose peaks 
were mounting heavenward to receive the last kiss of the departing day. 
But on nearer approach we should discover our error. What we kad 
supposed to be peaks were in reality a thousand glittering spires. Noth- 
ing covld be more beautiful than the architecture of this ice-palace. The 
walls are curiously constructed of massive blocks of ice which terminate 
in cliff-like towers. The entrance to the palace is at the end of an arched 
recess, and it is guarded night and day by twelve soldierly-looking white 
Bears. 

But, children, you must make King Frost a visit the very first oppor- 
tunity you have, and see for yourselves this wonderful palace. The old 
king will welcome you kindly, for he loves children, and it is his chief 
delight to give them pleasure. 

You must know that King Frost, like all other kings, has great treas- 
ures of gold and precious stones; but as he is a generous old monarch 
he endeavors to make a right use of his riches. So wherever he goes he 
does many wonderful works; he builds bridges over every stream, as 
transparent as glass, but often as strong as iron; he shakes the forest 
trees until the ripe nuts fall into the laps of laughing children; he puts 
the flowers to sleep with one touch of his hand; then, lest we should 
mourn for the bright faces of the flowers, he paints the leaves with gold 
and crimson and emerald, and when his task is done the trees are beauti- 
ful enough to comfort us for the flight of summer, ‘I will tell you how 
King Frost happened to think of painting the leaves, for it is a strange 
story. 

One day while King Frost was surveying his vast wealth and thinking 
what good he could do with it, he suddenly bethought him of his jolly 
old neighbor Santa Claus. ‘I will send my treasures to Santa Claus,” 
said the king to himself. ‘He is the very man to dispose of them satis- 
factorily. for he knows where the poor and the unhappy live, and his kind 
old heart is always full of benevolent plans for their relief.” So he 
called together the merry little fairies of his household and, showing 
them the jars and vases containing his treasures, he bade them carry 
them to the palace of Santa Claus as quickly as they could. The fairies 
promised obedience, and were off in a twinkling, dragging the heavy jars 
and vases along after them as well as they could, now and then grumbling 
a little at having such a hard task, for they were idle fairies and loved to 
play better than to work. After a while they came to a great forest and, 
being tired and hungry, they thought they would rest a little and look 
for nuts before continuing their journey. But thinking their treasure 
might be stolen from them, they hid the jars among the thick green 
leaves of the various trees until they were sure that no one could find 
them. Then they began to wander merrily about searching for nuts, 
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climbing trees, peeping curiously into the empty birds’ nests, and play- 
ing hide aud seek from behind the trees. Now, these naughty fairies 
were so busy and so merry over their frolic that they forgot all about 
their errand and their master’s command to go quickly, but soon they 
found to their dismay why they had been bidden to hasten, for although 
they had, as they supposed, hidden the treasure carefully, yet the bright 
eyes of King Sun had spied out the jars among the leaves, and as he and 
King Frost could never agree as to what was the best way of benefiting 
the world, he was very glad of a good opportunity of playing a joke upon 
his rather sharp rival. King Sun laughed softly to himself when the 
delicate jars began to melt and break. At length every jar and vase was 
cracked or broken, and the precious stones they contained were melting, 
too, and running in little streams over the trees and bushes of the forest. 

Still the idle fairies did not notice what was happening, for they were 
down on the grass, and the wonderful shower of treasure was a long time 
in reaching them; but at last they plainly heard the tinkling of many 
drops falling like rain through the forest, and sliding from leaf to leaf 
until they reached the little bushes by their side. when to their astonish- 
ment they discovered that the rain-drops were melted rubies which hard- 
ened on the leaves, and turned them to crimson and gold in a moment. 
Then, looking around more closely, they saw that much of the treasure 
was already melted, for the oaks and maples were arrayed in gorgeous 
dresses of gold and crimson and emerald. It was very beautiful, but the 
disobedient fairies were too frightened to notice the beauty of the trees. 
They were afraid that King Frost would come and punish them. So they 
hid themselves among the bushes and waited silently for something to 
happen. Their fears were well founded, for their long absence had alarmed 
the king, and he mounted North Wind and went out in search of his tardy 
couriers. Of course, he had not gone far when he noticed the brightness 
of the leaves, and he quickly guessed the cause when he saw the broken 
jars from which the treasure was still dropping. At first King Frost was 
very angry, and the fairies trembled and crouched lower in their hiding- 
places, and Ido not know what might have happened to them if just then 
a party of boys and girls had not entered the wood. When the children 
saw the trees all aglow with brilliant colors they clapped their hands and 
shouted for joy, and immediately began to pick great bunches to take 
home. ‘‘ The leaves are as lovely as the flowers!” cried they, in their 
delight. Their pleasure banished the anger from King Frost’s heart and 
the frown from his brow, and he, too, began to admire the painted trees. 
He said to himself, ‘‘ My treasures are not wasted if they make little chil- 
dren happy. My idle fairies and my fiery enemy have taught me a new 
way of doing good.” 

When the fairies heard this they were greatly relieved and came forth 
from their hiding-places, confessed their fault, and asked their master’s 
forgiveness. 

Ever since that time it has been King Frost’s great delight to paint 
the leaves with the glowing colors we see in the autumn, and if they are 
not covered with gold and precious stones I cannot imagine what makes 
them so bright, can you? 

HELEN KELLER, 
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If the story of “ The Frost Fairies ” was read to Helen in the 
summer of 1888, I do not think she could have understood 
very much of it at that time, for she had only been under 
instruction since March, 1887. 

Can it be that the language of the story had remained dor- 
mant in her mind until my description of the beauty of the 
autumn scenery in 1891 brought it vividly before her mental 
vision ? 

I have made careful investigation among Helen’s friends in 
Alabama and in Boston and its vicinity, but thus far have been 
unable to ascertain any later date when it could have been read 
to her. 

Another fact is of great significance in this connection. “ The 
Rose Fairies” was published in the same volume with “The 
Frost Fairies,” and, therefore, was probably read to Helen at 
or about the same time. 

Now Helen, in her letter of February, 1890 (quoted above), 
alludes to this story of Miss Canby’s as adream “which I had 
along time ago when I was a very little child.” Surely, a 
year and a half would appear “a long time ago” to a little 
girl like Helen; we therefore have reason to believe that the 
stories must have been read to her at least as early as the sum- 
mer of 1888. 


HELEN KELLER’S OWN STATEMENT. 


(The following entry made by Helen in her diary speaks Sor itself.) 


1892. January 30. This morning I took a bath, and when teacher 
came up-stairs to comb my hair she told me some very sad news which 
made me unhappy all day. Some one wrote to Mr. Anagnos that the 
story which I sent him as a birthday gift, and which I wrote myself, was 
not my story at all, but that a lady had written it a long time ago. The 
person said her story was called ‘ Frost Fairies.” ‘T am sure I never 
heard it. It made us feel so sad to think that people thought we had 
been untrue and wicked. My heart was full of tears, for I love the 
beautiful truth with my whole heart and mind. 

It troubles me greatly now. I do not know what I shall do. I never 
thought that peopie could make such mistakes. Iam perfectly sure I 
wrote the story myself. Mr. Anagnos is much troubled. It grieves me 
to think that I have been the cause of his unhappiness, but of course I 
did not mean to do it. 

I thought about my story inthe autumn, because teacher told me about 
the autumn leaves while we walked in the woods at Fern Quarry. I 
thought fairies must have painted them because they are so wonderful, 
and I thought, too, that King Frost must have jars and vases containing 
precious treasures, because I knew that other kings long ago had, and 
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because teacher told me that the leaves were painted ruby, emerald, gold, 
crimson, and brown; so that I thought the paint must be melted stones. 
I knew that they must make children happy because they are so lovely, 
and it made me very happy to think that the leaves were so beautiful 


and that the trees glowed so, although I could not see them. " 


I thought everybody had the same thought about the leaves, but I do 
not know now. I thought very much about the sad news when teacher 
went to the doctor’s; she was not here at dinner and I missed her. 

I do not feel that I can add anything more that will be of 
interest. My own heart is too “full of tears” when I remem- 
ber how my dear little pupil suffered when she knew “that 
people thought we had been untrue and wicked,” for I know 
that she does indeed “love the beautiful truth with her whole 


heart and mind.” 
Yours truly, 
ANNIE M. SULLIVAN. 


A STATEMENT. 
Perkins InstirutTion anp 
MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL FOR THE Burp, 
So. Boston, March 11, 1892. 
To the Editor of the Annals. 

Sir: In compliance with your wishes I make the following 
statement concerning Helen Keller’s story of “ King Frost.” 
It was sent to me as a birthday gift on November 7th from 
Tuscumbia, Alabama. Knowing as well as I do Helen’s ex- 
traordinary abilities I did not hesitate to accept it as her own 
work; nor do I doubt to-day that she is fully capable of writ- 
ing such a composition. Soon after its appearance in print I 
was pained to learn, through the Goodson Gazette, that a 


portion of the story (eight or nine passages) is either a re- 
production or adaptation of Miss Margaret Canby’s “ Frost 
Fairies.” I immediately instituted an inquiry to ascertain the 
facts in the case. None of our teachers or officers who are 


accustomed to converse with Helen ever knew or heard about 
Miss Canby’s book, nor did the child’s parents and relatives at 
home have any knowledge of it. Her father, Captain Keller, 
wrote to me as follows on the subject : 

IT hasten to assure you that Helen could not have received any idea of 
the story from any of her relations or friends here, none of whom can 
communicate with her readily enough to impress her with the details of 
a story of that character. 
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At my request, one of the teachers in the girls’ department 
examined Helen in regard to the construction of the story. 
Her testimony is as follows: 

I first tried to ascertain what had suggested to Helen’s mind the par- 
ticular fancies which made her story seem like a reproduction of one 
written by Miss Margaret Canby. Helen told me that for a long time 
she had thought of Jack Frost as a king, because of the many treasures 
which he possessed. Such rich treasures must be kept in a safe place, 
and so she had imagined them stored in jars and vases in one part of the 
royal palace. She said that one autumn day her teacher told her, as 
they were walking together in the woods, about the many beautiful colors 
of the leaves, and she had thought that such beauty must make people 
very happy, and very grateful to King Frost. I asked Helen what stories 
she had read about Jack Frost. In answér to my question she recited a 
part of the poem called ‘+ Freaks of the Frost,” and she referred to a 
little piece about winter, in one of the school readers. She could not 
remember that any one had ever read to her any stories about King 
Frost, but said she had talked with her teacher about Jack Frost and 
the wonderful things he did. 

The only person that we supposed might possibly have read 
the story to Helen was her friend, Mrs. Hopkins, whom she was 
visiting at the time in Brewster. I asked Miss Sullivan to go 
at once to see Mrs. Hopkins and ascertain the facts in the 
matter. The result of her investigation is embodied in the 
printed note herewith enclosed.* 

I have scarcely any doubt that Miss Canby’s little book was 
read to Helen, by Mrs. Hopkins, in the summer of 1888. But 
the child has no recollection whatever of this fact. On Miss 
Sullivan’s return to Brewster, she read to Helen the story of 
“ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” which she had purchased in Boston 
for the purpose. The child was at once fascinated and ab- 
sorbed With the charming story, which evidently made a deeper 
impression upon her mind than any previously read to her, as 
was shown in the frequent reference to it, both in her conver- 
sation and letters, for many months afterward. Her intense 
interest in Fauntleroy must have buried all remembrance of 
“Frost Fairies,” and when, more than three years later, she 
had acquired a fuller knowledge and use of language, and was 
told of Jack Frost and his work, the seed so long buried sprang 
up into new thoughts and fancies. This may explain the rea- 
son why Helen claims persistently that “ King Frost” is her 
own story. She seems to have some idea of the difference be- 


* This note is quoted in Dr. Williams’s article in the present number 
of the Aunals, page 157.—E. A. F. 
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tween original composition and reproduction. She did not 
know the meaning of the word “plagiarism” until quite re- 
cently, when it was explained to her. She is absolutely truth- 
ful. Veracity is the strongest element of her character. She 
was very much surprised and grieved when she was told that 
her composition was an adaptation of Miss Canby’s story of 
* Frost Fairies.” She could not keep back her tears, and the 
chief cause of her pain seemed to be the fear lest people should 
doubt her truthfulness. She said, with great intensity of feel- 
ing, “I love the beautiful truth.” A most rigid examination 
of the child of about two hours’ duration, at which eight per- 
sons were present and asked all sorts of questions with perfect 
freedom, failed to elicit in the least any testimony convicting 
either her teacher or any one else of the intention or attempt 
to practice deception. 

In view of these facts I cannot but think that Helen, while 
wiiting “ King Frost,” was entirely unconscious of ever having 
had the story of “Frost Fairies” read to her, and that her 
memory has been accompanied by such a loss of associations 
that she herself honestly believed her composition to be origi- 
nal. This theory is shared by many persons who are perfectly 
well acquainted with the child and who are able to rise above 


the clouds of a narrow prejudice. 
Very sincerely yours, 


M. ANAGNOS, 
Director of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind. 


IS HELEN KELLER A FRAUD? 


Since the appearance of the story of “The Frost King,” 
there has been a great deal of sharp criticism of Helen Keller, 
and sharper still of her teachers. That that story should have 
been allowed to go forth to the public as an original composition 
was certainly very unfortunate. As areproduction, which it has 
proved to be, it is still very remarkable, and had it appeared 
as such would have been received with marked favor. That 
the public felt a revulsion of feeling when they thought that 
they had been intentionally deceived is not to be wondered at. 

If there was intentional deception on the part of those in 
charge of the child, the criticisms have been none too sharp 
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and the condemnation none too severe. But was there inten- 
tional deception? 

When the parallel quotations from the original story and 
Helen Keller's version of it first appeared, I sent a copy of the 
paper containing them to Director Anagnos, and asked him to 
give me the facts in the case. His prompt reply was, in sub- 
stance, that the revelation was a perfect surprise to him, and 
that while the evidence left no doubt that the story was a re- 
production, he could find no knowledge of the story among 
the teachers or officers of the Perkins Institution, and that 
Helen said that she did not remember ever having heard it. 
He was seeking for further light, and when he could learn the 
facts of the case would make them known. 

With the Sixtieth Annual Report of the Perkins Institution, 
just received, comes from Director Anagnos the following ex- 
planatory note: 

Since this report was printed, I have received evidence, through the 
Goodson Gazette, of Staunton, Va., that the story by Helen Keller, en- 
titled ‘*‘ King Frost,” is an adaptation if not a reproduction of ‘* Frost 
Fairies,” which occurs in a little volume, ‘* Birdie and his Fairy Friends,” 
by Margaret T. Canby, published in 1873. I have made careful inquiry 
of her parents, her teacher, and those who are accustomed to converse 
with her, and have ascertained that Mrs. Sophia C. Hopkins had the vol- 
ume in her possession in 1888, when Helen and her teacher were visiting 
her at her home in Brewster, Mass. In the month of August of that 
year the state of Miss Sullivan’s health was such as to render it necessary 
for her to be away from her pupil for a while in search of rest. During 
the time of this separation Helen was left in charge of Mrs. Hopkins, 
who often entertained her by reading to her, and, though Mrs. Hopkins 
does not recollect this particular story, I presume it was included among 
the selections. No one can regret this mistake more than I. 

Now it does not seem to me that the sweeping condemna- 
tion of everybody who has had to do with Helen Keller is at 
all just. On the evidence before us, is it fair to set down her 
teachers as tricksters and deceivers, intentionally misleading the 
public? Is it not far more just to believe that, carried away 
by their intense admiration of the child’s abilities and her fre- 
quent remarkable performances, they were ready to believe 
her capable of producing anything, and so were themselves 
misled in this case? We cannot believe them guilty of the 
folly—the stupidity—of trying to palm off on the public as an 
original composition what they knew to be a reproduction. 
The almost absolute certainty of discovery, first or last, and 
the consequent casting of suspicion on all of Helen’s genuine 
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work, to say nothing of higher motives, would have forbidden 
such an act. 

The explanation, while destroying all claim to originality in 
conception, in imagination, or style, in this instance, yet 
increases rather than diminishes our wonder. That this story 
should sleep in the mind of this child for more than three 
years, until the fact of ever having heard it had faded from 
her memory, and then be reproduced by her almost verbatim, 
is certainly a very marvellous display of verbal memory. 

Were this the only instance exhibiting this faculty it would 
be almost past belief. Fortunately, it is not. The Report 
above referred to is full of evidence on this point. Of the many 
productions from Helen’s pen there are very few which do not 
exhibit it unmistakably. We do not mean by this that the 
productions are not genuinely her own; that she has not ab- 
sorbed them and made them her own. But, after all, much of 
the language is the reproduction (perhaps unconsciously so) of 
the language of her teachers. Her marvellous verbal memory, 
holding everything as in a vice, and her vivid imagination, en- 
abling her to enter into and keep pace with the imagination of 
her teachers, account, in a very large degree, for the beauty of 
her style and the accuracy and felicity of her language, though 
these are aided by an excellent memory of facts and reasoning 
powers of a high order. 

It will not do to write down Helen Keller as “a fraud,” “a 
humbug,” “a back number,” however much we may feel an- 
noyed by the “ Frost King” composition. She has been in 
the full blaze of public curiosity too long, and been tested by 
too many scientific men and educational experts, to be a suc- 
cessful deceiver. Every facility has been given for such tests, 
and I have never known of a failure. 

Great verbal memory, though a rare gift,is present wherever 
the language faculty exists in a high degree. In fact, the latter 
is largely dependent upon the former, and could hardly exist 
without it. It is said of Macaulay, who had a marvellously 
wide range of information and was an omnivorous reader, that 
he could quote almost any fact which he wished to use in the 
exact words of the author from whom he obtained it. 

With all men language is largely a matter of memory. Ver- 
bal memory is what gives the linguist his facility in language. 


He need not possess the reasoning power in marked degvee, 
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and great reason power is often accompanied by halting speech, 
showing the possession of inferior verbal memory. 

The attempt has been made in some quarters to attribute 
Helen Keller’s success in language to her articulation. It will 
not stand on that ground fora minute. Her rare language- 
gift was perfectly manifest long before she received her first 
lesson in articulation, and to her previous knowledge was 
largely due her success in learning to speak—a success without 
a parallel in one deaf so young, I think it may fairly be said, 
on either side of the Atlantic. Hundreds of witnesses can 
testify to her fluency of speech. It is not natural, but it is in- 
telligible—the true test of speech. It would be no more fair to 
claim Helen Keller as a fair sample of the results of articulation 
teaching to the deaf than to maintain that Solomon was a fair 
representative of the graduates of the schools of Jerusalem, or 
that in inventive talent Thomas Edison is an ordinary speci- 
men of the men of America. 

No! No school, no method of teaching, no teacher, can 
claim the merit of Helen Keller’s success in acquiring speech. 
In the rapidity and accuracy with which she gained it she 
stands alone among all deaf children who have learned speech 
without the aid of hearing. 

Taking this child all in all, and making due allowance for 
every possible aid that has been given her and for all uncon 
scious exaggeration due to friendly admiration, there yet re- 
mains so much that is marvellous as to place her beyond com- 
parison with any other child of whom we have ever heard. 
The whole history of literature reveals nothing equal to her 
language productions from one of her years, even among those 
possessed of all their faculties. She is a genius, a prodigy, a 
phenomenon. 


JOB WILLIAMS, L. H. D., 
Principal of the American Asylum, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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THE SEVENTH CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF AMERICAN INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


Natronat Dear Murr 
Wasutneton, D. C., March 19, 1892. 

The Seventh Conference of Principals and Superintendents 
of American Institutions for the Education of the Deaf will 
meet at the Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind, Col- 
orado Springs, on Saturday, July 9, at two o'clock P. M. 
The Standing Executive Committee have decided to limit 
invitations to the Conference to the principals and superin- 
tendents of schools as regular members, and to members of 
boards of trust, state officers, ex-superintendents and ex-prin- 
cipals of schools, and such others as may be invited by the 
Local Committee, as honorary members. 

Mr. John E. Ray, Superintendent of the Colorado School, 
has been appointed Local Committee, and the Board of Man- 
agement of the School extends a cordial welcome to the Con- 
ference. 

It was hoped that before this date definite announcement 
might be made as to rates of travel to Colorado, but answers 
have not yet been received from all the railroad managers 
whom it was necessary to consult. There is a good prospect of 


very favorable rates, and a special circular will be issued as 


soon as a conclusion is reached. 

All persons intending to present papers to the Conference, 
or subjects for discussion, are earnestly requested to commu- 
nicate with the Local Committee at an early day. 

By order of the Standing Executive Committee. 

E. M. GALLAUDET, 
Chairman. 


THE SECOND SUMMER MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 17, 1892. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held 
at Washington, D. C., January 18, it was decided to hold the 
Annual Summer Meeting either at Manitou, Colorado, Lake 
George, N. Y., or Northampton, Mass., and Mr. A. L. E. Crou- 
ter was appointed a committee to ascertain the relative advan 
tages of these points as to rates of transportation, hotel ac- 
commodations, ete. 

Mr. Crouter made due inquiry and reported fully to a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee held at the Parker House, 
Boston, Mass., March 16, and, in consequence, the Committee, 
while duly appreciating the desirability of meeting in Colorado 
in conjunction with the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals, felt constrained to call the meeting for June 22 to 
July 1, inclusive, at Crosbyside Hotel, Lake George, N. Y., 
which date will in nowise conflict with the proposed Confer- 
ence in Colorado. 

Members of the Association will be duly notified by the See- 
retary of rates of hotel accommodations, which it is believed 


will be as liberal as those of last year; of routes and rates of 


railway travel, and of the names of the distinguished lecturers 
and teachers whose services the Executive Committee hope to 
obtain. - The programme, as far as it has been completed, 
promises to be richer and more extensive than that presented 
at the opening meeting in July last, and-it is hoped the at- 
tendance will be correspondingly greater. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 

A. L. E. CROUTER, 

GARDINER G. HUBBARD, 

DAVID GREENBERGER, 

CAROLINE A. YALE, 

Z. F. WESTERVELT, 

Hrecutive Committee. 
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SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institute-—My. Alfred F. Wood, formerly principal 
of the Cincinnati Day-School, and more recently of the Toledo 
School, has been appointed teacher in the Colored Department. 

Albany Home School.—The State law relating to the edu- 
cation of deaf children under twelve years of age has been so 
amended as to allow of the admission of county pupils to the 
various schools for the deaf at the age of five-years, six having 
heretofore been the limit. The new law also designates this 
School as one of those to which county pupils may be thus ad- 
mitted, and extends the provision to “any institution in the 
State, for the education of deaf-mutes, as to which the Board 
of State Charities shall have made and filed with the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction a certificate to the effect that 
said institution has been duly organized and is prepared for 
the reception and instruction of such pupils.” 

Miss Black expects to remove the School to Pine Hills, a 
suburb of Albany, for a wider range, and to open a kinder- 
garten for a class of the neighborhood hearing children, and 
also for the benefit of the deaf children. 

Arkansas Institute-——The Woman’s Building at the World's 
Columbian Exposition is to have a specimen panel of wood 
from each State, carved by women. The work for Arkansas 
has been assigned to the art class of this school. 


Buenos Ayres Institution —Mr. Luigi Molfino, for the past 
twenty years instructor in the Provincial Institution at Milan, 
has been appointed director of the National Institution at 
Buenos Ayres. Mr. Molfino has accepted the position for a 
year on trial, his place in the Milan Institution being kept 


open for him if he desires to return at the end of that period. 
Mr. Molfino was one of the editors of Jl Sordomuto ; in this 
position he is sueceeded by his brother, Mr. Enrico Molfino, 
who is a teacher in the same school. 


Dresden Institution.—Mr. George Gilpin, a director .of 
the Pennsylvania Institution, who is now in Europe visit- 
ing schools for the deaf, is writing an interesting series of 
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letters to Mr. Crouter. One describing his visit to the Pre- 
paratory School of the Dresden Institution is published in the 
Silent World of March 3, 1892. This School is separate from 
the parent Institution, having its own resident superintendent, 
but is under the general direction of the principal of the older 
school. The children are admitted as young as six years, and 
are kept two years or longer before being transferred to the 
higher school. 


For several months after their admission [says Mr. Gilpin] they are 
teigit no articulation. During this time, which is principally devoted 
to improving their physical condition, to giving them habits of order and 
discipline, and to developing their thinking power by the usual kinder- 
garten methods, the instruction is entirely by signs. Indeed, one of the 
things which seems most strange here, in the very country which has 
given its name to the oral system, and where there are none other than 
oral schools for the deaf, is the free use of signs. They do not seem to 
have the terror for teachers here that they have in America. 

I remarked to the superintendent that in oral schools with us signs 
were prohibited. He at once asked me how it was possible to teach be- 
ginners without signs. I was then, of course, driven to the familiar ex- 
planation of natural as distinguished from conventional signs. But Iam 
afraid this did not impress him greatly. He did not seem to think there 
was much difference in the morality of making the signs for ‘* yes” or 
‘*no,” ‘*come here” or ‘** go away,” or the signs for a ‘* man,” a 
house,” or a tree.” 

After the instruction in articulation had been begun, also, 
Mr. Gilpin found the pupils in the class-rooms, when repeating 
orally the word spoken by the teacher, “usually making the 
sign to show that they understood it.” 

In the Silent World for March 24 Mr. Gilpin describes his 
visit to the parent Institution. He commends the results in 
articulation ahd lip-reading, especially in the younger classes, 


but considers the general attainments of the pupils, as in other 


German schools he has visited, far inferior to those of the 
pupils in American schools. In the “A” division of the highest 
class, containing six pupils, the teacher asked the following 
questions in geography : 
1. What is America ? 
2. What ocean is east of America ? 
What ocean is west of America ? 
What is the largest river in North America ? 
What is the largest river in South America ? 


Only one pupil answered the first question, and all he could 
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say was that it is “a country ;” only one answered the second 
question ; no one answered the third ; only one answered the 
fourth and fifth. Only two pupils gave any replies at all, the 
other four remaining mute throughout. The answers in 
arithmetic were not much more satisfactory. 


Iilinois Institution.—A reading-room of the best periodical 
literature, conducted on the same general plan of self-support 
as that of the National College, was opened on the 12th of 
February last. 

In the Tabular Statement of American Schools in the last 
number of the Annals, through a transposition of figures, the 
number of pupils present in this Institution on the first of 
December last was erroneously given as 570. It should have 
been 507. 


Kansas Institution.—Miss Stout has been compelled by ill 
health to resign her position as teacher. 


Michigan School.—Miss A. A. Hendershot, a valued teacher 
of eighteen years’ service in this school, has resigned her 
position. Her place is supplied temporarily by Miss A. F. 
Birdsall. 


Minnesota School.—A system of scientific instruction in 
agriculture, planned by the Hon. R. A. Mott, secretary of the 
Board of Directors, has been introduced. The plan includes 
lectures on the subject by competent persons outside the reg- 
ular corps of instruction, and the introductory lecture was 
given by Judge Mott himself on the 16th of February last. 
The reasons for the new departure and an outline of the pro- 
posed course are given in the following report, presented by 
Judge Mott and unanimously approved by the Board and 
Superintendent: 

To tHE Boarp or Directors: I respectfully invite the attention of 
this Board and of the Superintendent to the following scheme for the 
enlargement of the regular work in the School for the Deaf which I have 
for some time had in contemplation. 

I assume that a large percentage of the pupils of this school will be- 
come farmers or farmers’ wives, and that, if encouraged by proper train- 
ing, this percentage may be increased; and I am strongly of the opinion 
that it is wise to encourage this tendency for at least two reasons : 

First. Farming and stock raising in this country is to grow in relative 
importance as the years go on. 
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Second. The peculiar disadvantages of the deaf are not so great in 
that calling as in most others. 

If this be true, the question is of practical importance whether we 
cannot do something in this School which may interest our young peo- 
ple anc materially help them in their work. Many of them acquire 
som thing of practical methods during their vacations at home, but for 
obvious reasons this training must be very defective, for: First, a large 


f western farmers are poor farmers and poorer teachers. Second, 


share o 
means of communication are very difficult: and, Third, we have th: 
pupils here most of the time for about eight years, during the time when 
they are most apt to learn the habits of plants, trees, and animals. 

In outlining a plan of this work, please notice that I make this de- 
partment as much a school as any other. I would not enter the pupils 
as farm laborers proper. I think at first I would confine the experiment 
to the last two years of the course, except in special cases. 

OUTLINE OF THE PLAN. 

Have class-room talks, with plenty of black-board illustrations, during 
the months of September and October in the autumn, and March, April, 
and May in the spring, two or three times a week, on the following 
named and kindred topies : 

The selection of seeds, how to raise, gather, and protect them—in- 
cluding seeds for both farm and garden, and both seeds proper and bulb- 
ous roots. When and how to plant, or sow; amount of seed per acre ; 
distances of plants apart. 

The varieties of corn, wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and other roots 
and grasses most likely to succeed, and adaptation of seasons and soils. 

Plowing deep or shallow, and for what crops to plow in the fall and 
what in the spring, and why. 

The importance of keeping the land free from thistles, quack-grass, 
wild mustard, and all noxious weeds. Estimate the area of land that a 
lusty pigweed or pursley plant will seed. 

Show the importance of fertilizers, and what kinds, and how and when 
to apply them. 

During spring and autumn work on the farm and garden, detail these 
classes to the fields. Let them learn the use of tools, how to select 
them, and how to keep them bright and ready for use. Be sure to im- 
press them with the fact that the best farms and utensils are those that 
are paid for. 

HORTICULTURE AND SMALL FRUITS. 

This branch of the work involves poetry, pleasure, profit, and luxury, 
and ought to be cultivated zealously. It generally reveals the opposite. 
Look at the rows of stunted, sickly, grass-bound currant and gooseberry 
bushes in the average farmer’s garden. The spindling raspberry cane, 
the strawberry bed smothered with weeds and grass, and the larger fruits, 
apples, plums, etce., dying and forlorn. Ignorance is stamped upon every 
stage of their existence. 

I think our pupils may be taught what varieties to select, and the kind 
of plants of each approved variety ; how and when to plant, cultivate, 
and care for them. Teach them the theory of polarization and proper 
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protection and fertilization. Give them thorough instruction and drill 
in both root and top grafting and budding. 

An important branch of the work may be the raising and training of 
domestic animals, especially horses and cows, with lessons on raising 
and marketing poultry and its produce; raising and management of bees, 
ete., etc. On most of these things, I think, we can secure talks from 
experts in our own community. 

GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT. 


So soon as may be, open a school for instruction and thorough drill of 
the girls in all kinds of common cooking and general housework. Iam 
not competent to suggest any detailed plan of .his work; I only bring it 
to your notice as a matter of prime importance. 

I will only add that I am sure that some plar similar to the one I have 
outlined would not only greatly benefit our pupils, but also prove a source 
of personal pleasure to them, and would in no measure retard progress 
in any other branch, but rather stimulate it. 

The Hon. Horace E. Barron, who has been a director of the 
Institution for twenty-six years, filling the offices of treasurer, 
vice-president, president, steward, and superintendent of con- 
struction, died suddenly of heart failure on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary last. In recognition of his long and faithful services 
the new building now in process of erection will be called 
‘** Barron Hall.” 

The Chicago Century of November 14, 1891, and Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Weekly of February 13, 1892, contain 
illustrated articles descriptive of the School. 


National College.—At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf held 
at Kendall Green, Washington, D. C., in January last, Presi- 
dent Gallaudet made a statement of the “new departure” in 
the College work, substantially the same as that given by Pro- 
fessor Gordon in the present number of the Annals. The 
members of the Committee also had considerable opportunity 
to examine for themselves the work of the department. The 
following resolution was unanimously adopted by the Com- 
mittee : 

Resolved, 'That we have heard with pleasure a report of the plans and 
of the work being done at the College in the way of training educated 
hearing young men and women for the work of teaching the deaf, and 


cheerfully commend the efforts made in that direction, and express the 
hope that this work may be continued. 


Ontario Institution.—Miss Mathison, who has taught artic- 
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ulation for several years, has resigned, desiring a rest, and is 
succeeded by Miss Margery Curlette, who was trained by Miss 
Garrett and took an observative and practical course at the 
Illinois Institution. Miss Nathalie L’Herault, a monitor teacher, 
has resigned in order to take care of an invalid sister, and is 
sueceeded by Miss Carrie Coleman, a daughter of Mr. D. R. 
Coleman. Another teacher, Miss M. M. Ostrom, on account of 
jll health, has been granted leave of absence till the beginning 
of the next year. Mr. R. O'Meara, who had passed the exam- 
ination for a teacher in common schools, and is familiar with 
the sign-language, has been appointed temporary teacher of a 
primary class with certain supervisory duties. 

Instruction in printing has been introduced, and an office 
has been equipped with all the material necessary for making 
thorough practical printers. The publication of an eight-page 
handsomely-printed and well-edited monthly periodical called 
the Canadian Mute was begun on the 15th of February last, 
and is continued under the competent direction of Mr. J. B. 
Ashley. 

Pennsylvania Home.—“The Home for the Training in Speech 
of Deaf Children before they are of School Age” was opened on 
the first of February last with fourteen pupils. Residents of 
Pennsylvania are admitted free. The school is in Philadelphia 
county, but in a country district. For further particulars ad- 
dress the principal, Miss Emma Garrett, Home for the Training 
in Speech, etc., Monument Avenue, near Ford road, Philadel- 
phia. 

Pennsylvania Oral School.—The “Slojd” method of manual 
training has been substituted for the former plan of teaching 
carpentry. 


ZYexas School.—My. Harris Taylor has assumed the editorial 
management of the Juvenile Ranger. 


Miss Warren's School..—We are informed that Miss Lillie 
KE. Warren has a small private schoo! at 243 West Twenty-first 
street, New York city. 


Western New York Institution.—My. George L. Taft, a 
graduate of Boston University, who has taught here for five 


years, has entered Harvard Dental College. Miss M. E. Love- 
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less, a Wellesley College graduate, after teaching at Rochester 
for six years, has entered the University of Michigan and is 
taking a special course in English literature. Miss Hart, last 
year supervisor of the older girls, has accepted a position as 
teacher in the Florida School. To fill the positions made 
vacant in the corps of instruction, Miss A. B. Hopeman, a 
graduate of the Rochester Free Academy and of its normal 
training department, and Miss C. E. Christian, a graduate and 
for several years assistant instructor at the Granger Place 
Seminary at Canandaigua, have been employed. Miss Carolyn 
H. Talcott, for twelve years an officer of the school, is absent 
for a year’s sojourn in England. 

During last summer clocks and wires constituting a uniform 
electric time system were put up throughout the buildings. 
Mr. Westervelt writes that this improvement, while inexpensive, 
is of great advantage to the school. The regulator keeps itself 
automatically wound by an electrical arrangement within itself, 
and communicates the correct time by minutes to secondary 
dials, of which twenty-six are placed in the principal rooms 
occupied by the pupils. “The Warner Time System,” under 
which name the clocks in use were patented, is now owned and 
operated by the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Photography of Speech.—My. Ad. Bélanger gives in 
the Revue Francaise for November and December, 1891, an 
account of the attempts to photograph speech, of which some 
mention has recently been made in the newspapers. 

The idea originated with Messrs. Marichelle and Jacquenod, 
instructors in the National Institution at Paris, and was sug- 
gested by the success attained in photographing the move- 
ments of men and animals in locomotion. The photographs 
were made by Mr. George Demeny, who is at the head of the 
laboratory of the Physiological Station. 


The photochronographic apparatus used gave sixteen pic- 
tures a second, the time of exposure for each picture being 


from yi5 to jy of a second. The solar light was concen- 
trated upon the face of the subject by the aid of two mirrors. 
In order to obtain pictures of a sufficient size it was necessary 
to place the instrument near the subject who was speaking. 
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The latter spoke more slowly and more distinctly than in ordi- 
nary speech. 


When the pictures were placed in a zootrope and the instru- 


ment was turned, the mouth was seen to open in a certain 
fashion and the lips to move, and a deaf-mute placed in front 
could read part of the sentence, je vous aime, which had been 
photographed. 

Twenty-four pictures were taken. They were not perfect, 
the tongue especially not being properly photographed. 

Mr. Demeny expresses the hope that, by carrying these ex- 
periments further and obtaining more accurate pictures, it will 
be possible to use them in teaching speech. Mr. Bélanger 
thinks they may be serviceable in comparing the ways in which 
different persons pronounce the same sentence, but rightly says 
that in teaching speech to the deaf nothing can supply the 
place of the mouth of the living instructor. 


The Use of Story-Books.—The Silent Worker of February 
25 describes the way in which story-books are used in the 
New Jersey School, as follows: 


We take such tales as ‘‘ The Three Bears,” ‘‘ Jack and the Bean Stalk,” 
and so on up to ‘‘ Aladdin” and ‘* Rip Van Winkle.” McLoughlin, of 
New York, publishes almost everything in the story line in a cheap and 
attractive form. The teacher is provided with two or three copies of 
the story to be used, printed in large type, and with striking illustra- 
tions in colors. One of these copies is cut up and the pictures are pinned 
to the wall in plain sight. The teacher begins by pointing out the 
persons in the first picture and telling what they are doing. Then these 
persons are followed through the set of pictures and a brief outline of 
the story is given, the main statements being written on the black-board. 
The story is then gone over at more length, details being introduced 
judiciously, as the curiosity of the children may demand. This is mostly 
done by finger spelling. The questioning as to the points shown in the 
picture makes an excellent ground-work for articulation practice. By 
this time the unmutilated copies of the story are in demand, and are 
given out from time to time to fill up the spare minutes of the pupils 
who get their lessons finished first. Each story is a portion of the year’s 
work, and the class are examined on it by the Superintendent, who ques- 
tions them without reference to the text of the book or to the questions 
prepared and used by the teacher. The pupils are required to write out 
the gist of the story, each one to fill a large slate. We are bound to say 
that many pretty bright pupils show themselves regular Chinese artists 
in their lack of appreciation of perspective. But this work does enlist 
the children’s interest, and gives them much excellent practice in lan- 


guage. 
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The Michigan Annual Census.—In the Mentor for October, 
1891, Mr. A. M. Shotwell, of Concord, Michigan, describes the 
Michigan system by which an annual census is taken of the 
deaf, the blind, and other special classes. The law is as 
follows: 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the supervisor or assessor of each 
township and ward in this State, at the time of making his general as- 
sessment and assessment-roll for his township or ward in each year, to 
ascertain and set down in a blank prepared for that purpose the names 
of all insane, deaf and dumb, dumb, blind, epileptic, and idiotic persons 
in his township or ward, showing the person’sage, general health, habits, 
and occupation; the kind, degree, and duration of such affliction; the 
sex; whetker married or single or widowed; the time under medical 
treatment ; the pecuniary ability of the person thus afflicted and of the 
relatives of such person liable for his or her support ; whether supported 
wholly or in part by the public, and such further information relative to 
these classes of persons as may be thought useful. Such supervisor or 
assessor shall deliver said blank to the county clerk of his county on or 
before the first day of June, and the county clerk shall forthwith transmit 
said blank to the Secretary of State, who shall present an abstract of the 
information thus obtained to the Governor on the thirtieth day of Sep- 
tember, or as soon as practicable thereafter. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State shall, as soon as practicable after the 
passage of this act, transmit to each county clerk of this State a sufficient 
number of copies of this act to furnish each supervisor or assessor of his 
county with one: also, a sufficient number of blanks to be prepared by 
him, to be used in carrying out the provisions of this act. The county 
clerk of each county shall, on receiving the same, immediately distribute 
said copies and blanks to the supervisors or assessors of his county. The 
Secretary shall each year thereafter, before the first day of April, trans- 
mit to each county clerk a sufficient number of blanks to be distributed 
by such clerk to the supervisors or assessors of his county, to be used 
in carrying out the provisions of this act. 


The organic law of the Michigan School for the Blind pro- 
vides as follows: 


Section 22. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of State to make and 
forward to the superintendent of the Michigan School for the Blind, on 
or before the first day of November of each year, on blanks prepared for 
that purpose, a copy in detail of so much of the statistical information 
received by him by virtue of any law of this State as relates to the 
blind. 

A similar law provides that the statistical information re- 
lating to the deaf shall be forwarded to the superintendent 
of the School for the Deaf. 

Mr. Shotwell says that while the decennial censuses, State 
and national, have shown the information gathered by this 
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method to be incomplete as to the total number of the blind, 
deaf, feeble-minded, etc., in the State, yet its specific character, 
its ready accessibility, and its approximate completeness as to 
the individuals reported, are such as to render its indications 
instructive and useful. ; 

In response to an inquiry as to the value of the annual 
statistics forwarded to the superintendent of the School for the 
Deaf, Mr. Gass writes us: 

I do not find the annual statistics of very great value, because they 
are inaccurate and misleading. Very many who are feeble-minded or 
idiotic are reported in the census returns as deaf and dumb, and this has 
been the means of getting some of this class into our own school. I have 
never found such records correct, yet I think them of some value as indi- 
cating the number of deaf, plus the feeble-minded, included in the list. 

Fraction Dises.—In an article on the “ Teaching of Arith- 
metic,” published in the last number of the Annals (pp. 9-14), 
Mr. Weston Jenkins, superintendent of the New Jersey School, 
suggested that the manufacturers of kindergarten material 
might well make dises showing fractional parts of their area 
by different colors. It is stated in the Silent Worker of Feb- 
ruary 25 that exactly such a device has been prepared in 
pasteboard by Milton Bradley, a well-known manufacturer of 
kindergarten material. 

The Next Convention.—The last Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf voted that the next Convention should 
be held in or near Chicago during the summer of 1893. Ata 
meeting of the Executive Committee held at Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C., in January last, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, ‘That in the judgment of this Committee it will be wise for 
the Thirteenth Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf in 1893 
to be held in connection with an Ecumenical Congress of Teachers of the 
Deaf, under the auspices and in accordance with the invitation of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition.* 


Dr. Gillett and Dr. Noyes were appointed a sub-committee to 
make the necessary preliminary arrangements for the Conven- 
tion. 


* See the last number of the Annals, pp. 43-48. It is probable that the 
annual summer meeting of the Asso-iation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf will also be held at Chicago in 1893, under the auspices 
of the same organization. 
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The special committee appointed at the New York Conven- 
tion to arrange the literary programme of the next Convention, 
of which Dr. Noyes is chairman, have already made consider- 
able progress in their work. Any suggestions on this subject 
should be addressed to Dr. J. L. Noyes, Superintendent ot the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minnesota. 


The World’s Columbian Exhibition.—The Hixecutive Com 
mittee of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
through Dr. Gillett and Dr. Noyes, sub-committee, have arranged 
for the exhibition of material from schools for the deaf in the 
Department of Liberal Arts, which is under the charge of Dr. 
Peabody. By an ingenious arrangement'of the space in this 
department it will be possible to group the material with refer- 
ence at once to the State from which it comes and the class to 
which it belongs, so that it may be examined in either connec- 
tion. Full particulars of the plan will be given to the heads 
of schools at the Colorado Conference of Principals next July. 


Second Italian Congress.—Mr. G. Ferreri, Vice-Director of 
the Pendola Institution, Siena, and editor of the periodical 
I Educazione, ete., sends the following statement of the sub- 
jects to be discussed in the Second Congress of Italian Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, which is to be held early in September of the 
present year. The First Congress was held in 1873, under 
the presidency of the Rev. Father Pendola: 


1. The need of extending to all the deaf the benefit of instruction, 
the duty appertaining to the Government in regard thereto, and the 
way to attain the desired end. 

2. Whether a day-school can suffice for the instruction of the deaf, and 
on what basis it should be established. 

3. Taking into account the experiences and studies made by the Milan 
Congress, what precautions are advised the better to attain the object, 
namely, the oral method, in conformity with the votes given at that Con- 
gress. 

4. The necessity of special studies and of sufficient practice to become 
a good instructor of the deaf; how to compass this end. 

5. How to apply the two fundamental principles of our school: a, 
Uniformity of instruction ; 6, Gradual, and finally absolute, exclusion of 
signs. 

6. How to provide for the deaf who, from a deficiency of understand- 
ing or from some other physical or natural defect, cannot follow the 
usual course of instruction. 

7. What professions or trades are best suited to the deaf, taking into 
consideration their social positions and aptitudes. 
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8. Drawing being accepted as the basis of the industrial instruction, 
how it can be made co-ordinate and for practical purposes suitable to the 
profession or trade of each separate pupil. 

%. How to provide for the deaf, and especially for the female deaf, on 
the termination of their course of instruction. 

10. Of the desirability of there being medical specialists to examine 
the ears, eyes, and vocal organs, and to treat the same. 

11. The benefit of pedagogical and didactical conferences, and of the 
ways and means of establishing them amongst instructors of the deaf. 

12. How to obtain the most accurate statistics of the deaf in Italy. 


A Petition to the German Emperor.—The Blitter fiir 
Taubstummenbildung of December 15, 1891, publishes the 
following petition to the Emperor of Germany,* which has 
been signed by more than 800 deaf-mutes : 

Most Serene and Mighty Emperor and King, Most Gracious Emperor, 
King and Lord! Even your most humble subjects, the undersigned, to 
whom nature has denied with the sense of hearing the precious gift of 
speech, are not ignorant of the paternal efforts of your Imperial and 
Royal Majesty to give to the system of education in Germany a form more 
suitable and more in accordance with the spirit of the age. Assured that 
your Majesty has at heart the welfare of the lowest of the nation, and that 
your ear is open to the prayers and desires even of an unfortunate class 
of humanity neglected by nature, we, your most humble subjects, beg 
your Majesty graciously to hear us. 

For a number of years most deaf-mutes in nearly all civilized countries 
have been in the fortunate position to enjoy the blessings of school 
instruction and systematic education. As in all departments of humanity, 
Germany has éver taken a commanding position in the education of the 
deaf; but this position seems to be endangered by the repellant attitude 
maintained by German instructors of the deaf in the conflict of methods 
which has continued for over a hundred years, and which of late has be- 
come more and more momentous for the German deaf-mute. 

To impart education and culture to the deaf, and to make them useful 
members of human society, they must be instructed in all the knowledge 
and skill which the common school affords its pupils. While foreign 
teachers of the deaf, to accomplish this purpose, use, besides articula- 
tion, the sign-language and writing as a means of communication and 
instruction, the whole effort of the German instructor is directed to 
making the dumb speak, and to driving out from the instruction and the 
institutions, by application of the severest means of discipline, the sign- 
language which is peculiar to the deaf. German teachers declare it possi- 
ble for the deaf to acquire the speech of the hearing, to read the spoken 
word from the mouth of the speaker, and thus, by means of speech, to com- 
municate with hearing persons. Misled by exceptional results, which are 
reached with such pupils as are only hard of hearing, or such as heard and 


*Translated from the German by Pavut Laneg, a student of the 
National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C. 
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spoke in childhood and later lost their hearing, German teachers of the 
deaf persist in their endeavor, and employ the oral method with all 
pupils, without makinga distinction between the real and unreal deaf- 
mutes, regardless of the fact that by this unnatural method of instruction 
the intellect of many of their pupils is enfeebled and wasted. 

Instead of cultivating the sign-language bestowed upon the deaf-mute 
by nature, and with its help enlarging his mind with all kinds of useful 
knowledge, German teachers lay the chief stress on mechanical drill in 
speech for the attainment of articulation, though the great majority of 
their pupils, even with the most painful efforts, do not even approach the 
desired end. Victims of a false principle, hundreds of pupils every year 
leave the German institutions, lacking not only in the most necessary 
branches of knowledge, but also in means of communication. Their arti- 
ficially acquired articulation is rarely understood by hearing persons, and 
as they do not acquire sufficient command of written language, and their 
sign-language is suppressed by the most rigorous means, communication 
between the younger deaf-mutes and their older companions in adversity is 
rendered difficult. Your most humble petitioners feel that it is an encroach- 
ment on their natural rights, and a great hindrance to their success in life, 
when that language which alone is adapted to their nature is forcibly 
taken from them. Daily and hourly adult deaf-mutes have the opportu- 
nity to convince themselves of the inadequacy of the artificially-acquired 
articulation, and of the indispensableness and usefulness of the sign-lan- 
guage; moreover, the results of the American schools for the deaf, in 
which the combined system is practised with the greatest success, con- 
tradict the assertion of the German teachers that the sign-language can- 
not be reconciled with the oral method. 

Though the deaf capable of judging have at all times emphatically 
urged the retention and introduction of a uniform sign-language, and 
though Instructor Heidsiek, of Breslau, has recently, on a psychological 
basis, conclusively shown the unnaturalness and unsuitableness of the 
method of instruction used in the German institutions at the present 
time, the sad lot of the deaf does not seem to be improved. Their peti- 
tion to his Excellency, the former Minister of Public Instruction, Dr. 
Von Gossler, for the introduction of the combined system, was unfavor- 
ably received. In the exercise, as they believe, of their rights, your most 
humble subjects, the undersigned, driven by necessity, now venture con- 
fidently to bring their petition to the steps of the throne, and most hum- 
bly beg your Imperial and Royal Majesty graciously to order that the 
question of teaching the deaf be again considered, and that, besides artic- 
ulation, the sign-language be introduced into their instruction. Your 
Majesty’s deaf-mute petitioners humbly trust that you will graciously 
hear their prayer. 


Church Work.—Through the efforts of the Rev. A. W. 
Manna church building has been obtained for the Episcopalian 
deaf of Chicago, and it is hoped that services will be held as 
often as every other Sunday. The building is on State street, 
near Twentieth. Heretofore it has been known as “The 
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Church of St. Clement,” but hereafter it is to be called “All 
Angels’ Mission to Deaf Mutes.” 

The First Annual Report of the Church Mission in the 
Dioceses of Central and Western New York has recently been 
published. This mission is under the charge of the Rev. C. 
Orvis Dantzer, a graduate of the Indiana Institution and 
National College, who was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Huntington on the 10th of March last, the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Gallaudet preaching the sermon. Mr. Dantzer’s present ad- 
dress is 706 Harrison street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Rey. Anson T. Colt, who was Dr. Gallaudet’s assistant 
at St. Ann’s Church, New York, for seven years, now conducts 
a service for the deaf every Sunday afternoon at 218 Wyckoff 
avenue, Brooklyn. 

Del Epie’s Birthday.—Myr. J. Théobald has published a 
pamphlet giving a report of the proceedings at the Anniversary 
Banquet held in Paris on the birthday of the Abbé de l'Epée, 
November 29, 1891. Dr. Wilkinson, Principal of the California 
Institution, had been requested to preside on this occasion. 
Being unable to be present, he expressed his homage for the 


Abbé de l’Epée in an eloquent letter. Mr. Douglas Tilden 
presided, and addresses were made by Mr. Tilden, Mr. Théo- 
phile Denis, and others. 


Publications of the Volta Bureau.—The Volta Bureau has 
reprinted from the Annals for October last Miss Estella V. 
Sutton’s paper on the Toy Object Method, revised and sup- 
plemented by the author. It has also published the Address 
by President Gallaudet delivered at Glasgow before the British 
Deaf and Dumb Association in August last, revised and cor- 
rected by the author, and—in beautiful style, but inconvenient 
form, owing to the fuc-simile reproduction of letters—Miss 
Fuller’s account of how Helen Keller learned to speak, ac- 
companied by a portrait of Helen. This last-named publication 
is a “Souvenir of the First Summer Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf.” 
A second edition of it is now in the press, containing some 
additional matter by Miss Sullivan, Helen’s teacher, which, by 
the kind permission of the Bureau, is printed in the present 
number of the Annals. Another work about to be published 
by the Bureau is “ Education of Deaf Children,” containing 
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the evidence of President Gallaudet and Dr. Beil, with accom- 
panying papers, presented to the Royal Commission of Great 


Britain, edited by Professor J. C. Gordon. 


Reports of Schools.—We have received since the last issue 
of the Annals the reports of the Clarke, Columbia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Ontario, Pennsylvania, Rotterdam, South Austra- 
lian, and Texas Institutions, published in 1891, and the report 
of the Bristol and Halifax Schools and the Announcement of 


the National College, published in 1892. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ora TRAINING ScHOOL FoR TEACHERS OF THE Dear, established in 1881. 
Course of Training in Bell’s mechanism of speech; in methods of instruc- 
tion employed in European and American oral schools, together with 
some original thoughts of Miss Garrett’s in articulation, lip-reading, and 
language work. Instruction given in Bell symbols to any teachers desir- 
ing a knowledge of them, though Miss Garrett does not consider these 
an essential part of the valuable Bell system. Address Miss Emma Gar- 
rETT, Home for the Training in Speech of Deaf Children before they are 
of School Age, Monument Avenue, near Ford road, Philadelphia. 
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